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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 
book  hi.  off  the  staoe. 

CUAPTKK  XII.  {continued.) 

“  Zelda  I  ”  she  began,  “  You  have 
never  known  a  mother —  I  know  noth- 
iflff  of  where  you  are,  or  of  what  you 
are,  but  that  you  are  the  child  of  her 
who  was  more  than  a  mother  to  me. 
Ifvou  are  rich  and  happy,  as,  though 
a  prl,  you  may  be,  it  may  add  to  your 
happiness  to  know  that  there  is  one 
who  has  lived  and  longed  for  you,  for 
vour  mother’s  sake,  ever  since  you 
were  born,  and  whom  you  may  make 
happy  by  a  sight  of  you  before  she 
dies.  If  you  are  poor,  there  is  wealth 
for  you,  that  has  been  hoarded  and 
guarded  for  you  for  years  If  you  are 
unhappy  and  alone,  there  is  a  life  wait¬ 
ing  to  guard  and  treasure  you  more 
than  gold.  I  have  lived  in  your  un¬ 
known  life,  but  it  is  only  to-day  I  have 
found  out  how  to  tell  you  so.  It  was 
from  one  who  says  he  knows  you,  and 
horn  whom  perhaps  you  may  hear  of 
me.  But  he  can  only  tell  you  what  is 
false,  for  he  has  seen  nothing  that  is 
true.  We  are  of  the  same  people,  my 
child,  though  your  father  was  a  Gorgio 
—  no  wood  ever  came  of  marrying  out 
from  me  people,  nor  ever  will.  But 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  gentleman 
—you  are  a  lady,  even  if  you  are  but 
a  poor  girl.  Zelda  they  call  you,  and 
I  am  told  to  write  to  you  under  yet 
another  name  —  but  to  me,  and  in 
truth,  you  are  Alice,  and  Alice  only. 
You  were  called  so  by  the  priest  in 
church,  and  your  father’s  name  was 
Maymuti.  You  should  have  been  a 
peat  heiress  ;  you  are  one  so  far  as  it 
lay  with  me.  Come  to  St.  Bavons, 
come  and  take  your  own,  and  reward 
me  by  the  one  sight  of  you  for  which  I 
bum.  Your  mother  in  love, 
“Margaret  Goldkick, 

for  Marietta  Romani.” 

Poor  Aaron,  meanwhile,  was  grow¬ 
ing  singularly  uncomfortable.  It  is 
nrprising  how  long  time  seems  when 
one  is  sitting  on  the  slimy  stone  steps 
of  a  flooded  cellar,  without  daring  to 
strike  a  light  in  order  to  summon  the 
umaoling  genius  of  tobacco,  and  dread¬ 
ing  every  sound  for  fear  it  may  signify 
the  descending  hand  of  a  policeman 
on  one’s  coat-collar.  Courage  was 
not  his  strong  point :  though  he  was 


a  clever  coujurer,  and  accustomed  to  j 
creep  in  and  out  through  keyholes,  he  | 
was  by  no  means  the  first  conjurer 
who  has  found  sleight-of-hand  and  i 
limb  an  e.xtremely  useless  accomplish¬ 
ment  when  he  is  unable  to  ensure  his 
own  conditions.  He  felt  like  a  rat  in 
one  of  his  wife’s  traps  :  and  even  she  I 
would  have  considered  herself  at  least 
half  avenged  could  she  have  been 
;  conscious  of  the  tremor  that  came 
over  him  whenever  a  word  was 
I  spoken  louder  than  usual  during  her 
I  long  talk  with  Harold  Vaughan.  At 
last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  It 
was  impossible  for  his  limbs  to  remain 
still  forever,  and  the  force  of  habit, 
at  his  age,  was  too  strong  to  let  even 
fear  prevent  him  from  groping  into 
every  hole  and  corner  of  wherever  he 
might  happen  to  be.  Moreover,  Mag’s 
chronic  fondness  for  her  coal-cellar 
had,  even  so  far  back  as  hjs  last  visit, 
suggested  the  suspicion  that  the  coals 
she  was  so  chary  of  burning  might  be 
more  valuable  than  the  highest  market 
quotation  of  a  ton.  He  even  traded 
on  his  own  fears.  That  dark  inner 
door  looked  a  bad  hiding-place,  seeing 
how  likely  it  was  to  attract  attention  : 
but  it  might  contain  something  to  be 
set  as  ])rofit  against  the  additional 
risk  of  danger. 

So  at  last,  after  much  making  up 
his  mind,  he  drew  off  his  boots  and 
stockings,  and,  though  his  toes  curled 
and  his  marrow  crept  at  the  sight 
and  touch  of  the  foul  water,  stepped 
delicately  into  the  slime,  which  now 
came  up  nearly  to  his  knees.  But 
he  could  have  balanced  himself  on  a 
tight  rope,  and  passed  the  slipping 
and  slippery  bricks  in  safety  by  keep¬ 
ing  his  arms  well  balanced  and  his 
eyes  straight  to  the  goal  before  him 
until  he  reached  the  other  side.  The 
door  was  locked,  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  travelling  without 
Ids  pack  of  cards  as  without  his 
skeleton  key. 

As  he  had  dimly  suspected,  there 
was  no  coal  —  only  the  chest  that  had 
now  remained  unopened  for  so  long. 
Here  was  another  opportunity  for  him 
to  use  bis  key.  He  inserted  it,  but 
the  lock  was  hampered,  and  would 
not  move.  It  mattered  little,  however 
—  he  had  discovered  what  he  had 
been  wanting  to  find  for  years,  and  if 
'  he  could  not  open  it  now,  he  was  cer- 
!  tainiy  no  conjurer  if  he  could  not  find 
,  a  way  of  getting  it  opened  before 
'  many  hours  were  gone.  So,  for  the 


present,  he  returned  the  way  he  came, 
re-locking  the  inner  door. 

In  a  few  minutes  back  came  Mrs. 
Goldrick. 

“  Well,”  he  asked  anxiously,  “  is  the 
fellow  gone?  Ah  — that’s  all  right, 
then.  If  he’d  come,  I’d  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  him  food  for  the 
slugs  down  there.  And  now  for  some 
brandy.  Don’t  you  see  I’m  half¬ 
dead  ?  And  then  to  business.  What 
did  you  say  to  the  Chokengro  f  ” 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  only 
walked  before  him  along  the  passage  till 
they  reached  the  door  of  their  living- 
room.  She  did  not  enter,  but  laid  one 
hand  upon  the  handle  and  pointed  with 
the  other  to  the  door  of  the  street. 

“Why,  Mag — what  in  the  name 
of  the  horrors  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“That,”  she  answered,  as  if  un¬ 
willing  to  waste  more  syllables  upon 
him  than  she  was  obliged.  She  was 
acting  her  old  stony  manner  now,  and 
the  imitation  outdid  the  reality. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  “  none  of  that 
chaff.  I  want  brandy,  and  I  want 
money,  and  I’m  going  to  be  a  good 
husband  to  you  for  three  whole 
days.” 

“  As  for  brandy,  there’s  a  public- 
house  at  the  corner  —  anybody  in 
Wharf-Side  will  tell  you  where.” 

“  I  dare  say  1  And  where  money  is 
too,  I  suppose.” 

“  You’ll  get  as  much  from  them  as 
from  me.” 

“  Look  here.  I’m  not  in  a  humor  for 
fun.  I’m  in  a  humor  for  my  thousand 
pounds.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  you  —  it’s  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  balked  in  one’s  humors,  I 
know.” 

“  Well,  of  all  the  cheats  and  swin¬ 
dlers  1  A  bargain’s  a  bargain  —  that 
I  swear  by.” 

“  So  do  I.  You  shall  have  your  due 
—  I  won’t  joke  again.  But  first  of  all 
you  must  give  me  a  shilling.  I’ve 
changed  my  mind  —  I  know  you  can’t 
talk  dry,  and  you  shall  have  the 
brandy  without  going  round  the 
corner.  I’ll  fetch  it  myself,  and  be 
back  in  five  minutes.” 

“  Well,  Mag,  you’re  a  good  girl 
after  all.  This  looks  queer,  though,” 
he  thought.  “  I  never  do  like  Mag 
when  she’s  kind :  but  I’m  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  any  of  her 
witch’s  gruel  —  let  her  keep'  that  for 
pigs  and  Gorgios.  .  There  —  there’s  a 
shilling :  the  last,  I  give  you  my  oath 
on  it.  .  .  .  Hang  it,  though,”  he  said 


when  she  came  back,  “  that’s  not 
much  liquor  for  the  money.” 

“  Never  mind  —  it’s  all  the  better 
for  being  dear.  Why  don’t  you 
drink  V  ” 

He  took  up  the  glass,  but  took  care 
to  let  it  fall  on  uie  floor  before  it 
reached  his  beard. 

“  Fool !  ”  .«he  said,  “  do  you  think 
I’d  waste  a  farthing  to  cheat  the  hang¬ 
man  of  a  rogue  like  you  ?  ” 

“  Hulloa,  Mag !  What’s  come  to 
you  now  ?  I  did  think  so,  though, 
and  1  think  you  would,  too.  I  doubt 
your  brandy  to-day,  Mag  —  it  might 
be  just  a  trifle  too  dear.” 

“  You  shall  see.”  She  took  up  her 
j>en,  and  wrote  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  in  large  capitals,  the  word 
ZKLDA. 

“  1  wanted  money  for  postage,”  she 
said ;  “  that’s  what  made  your  brandy 
so  dear.  And  now  ask  me  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  farthings,  if  you  dare.  A  bar¬ 
gain’s  a  bargain,  you  know.” 

Aaron’s  squint  grew  marvellous  to 
behold.  One  eye  travelled  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  as  it  started  at  Z :  the  other 
roamed  down  the  street  in  glaring 

A  • 

“Hagl  Witch  1  Devil  1  What  has 
my  own  mother’s  name  to  do  with  my 
own  thousand  pounds?  ” 

“  As  much  as  her  son  has  to  do 
with  Alice  Maynard’s  thousand 
pounds.  Nothing  at  all.” 

“  We  shall  see.”  He  smoothed 
down  his  beard,  and  appeared  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  though  his 
eyes  still  retained  their  abnormal  dis¬ 
tortion.  “  Do  you  remember  I  once 
threatened  you  to  put  on  the  thumb¬ 
screw  ?  ” 

“  And  welcome.  I  <lon’t  care  for 
thumb-screws  now.  Besides,  you’re 
afraid.  You  wouldn’t  speak  to  a  po¬ 
liceman  now.” 

“  Suppose  I  don’t  speak  to  a  police¬ 
man  then  —  supjKJse  I  only  find  out 
the  man  who  knows  what  became  of 
the  boy  ?  ” 

“  What  will  he  get  by  it  ?  By  the 
time  you’ve  found  the  man,  Alice 
Maynard  will  have  got  her  own.” 

“  Y'ou’re  a  cunning  rascal,  Mag,  but 
I’m  a  cunninger.  I  see  you’ve  found 
out  my  game,  so  I  won’t  pretend  you 
haven’t  —  I  always  meant  well,  all  the 
same,  only  you  were  such  a  fool.  ^ 
Suppose  then  I  tell  you  this  minute  to 
op«  n  your  box  —  I  know  where  it  is  — 
and  li  t  me  have  the  run  of  it  or  I’ll 
do  by  jou  what  I  did  by  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  — i  only  out  and  out  this  time  !  ” 

“  Suj)pose  you’re  a  coward.  Have 
I  been  afraid  of  living  in  death  that  I 
should  l)e  afraid  of  you  ?  ” 

She  sjKjke  bravely,  for  she  felt 
brave  :  but  at  the  same  time  her  heart 
gave  a  throb  when  she  guessed  how 
he  had  been  improving  the  time  while 
she  had  forgotten  him  on  the  cellar- 
stairs.  His  eyes  were  as  sharp  as 
hers —  better,  indeed,  for,  in  a  war  of 
wits,  be  could  read  the  eyes  of  others 
while  his  own  were  illegible. 

“Look  here  once  again,”  he  said; 
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I  “  you’d  better  be  as  wise  as  you’re  said 
to  be,  find  open  your  box  before  I  do  it 
I  in  my  own  w-ay,  and  help  myself  to 
'  more  than  vour  poor  trumpery  thou¬ 
sand.  I’d  have  done  it  sooner  if  I'd 
been  a  man,  and  only  been  sure  where 
I  should  find  that  box  of  yours  —  I 
thought  you’ll  got  it  safe  in  the  bank, 
more  fool  I.” 

She  threw  open  the  window  for  an 
answer.  “  If  you  don’t  leave  the 
house  this  moment,”  she  said,  “I  shall 
call  a  policeman  and  take  my  chance 
of  what  comes.  I'd  sooner  Alice 
never  gets  a  sixpence  than  you  should 
get  a  farthing.  Be  off —  I  mean  what 
1  sav. 

“  I  know  you  do.  Very  well,  then. 
I’m  gone  ;  but  I  mean  what  I  say,  too. 
Is  anybody  looking?” 

“  Not  a  soul.”  . 

“  Then  I  won’t  trouble  you  to  see-  \ 
me  to  the  door.”  Placing  his  two 
hands  on  the  ledge,  he  vaulted  into 
the  street,  but,  before  taking  himself 
off,  concentrated  all  the  cunning  mal¬ 
ice  of  which  his  mind  was  cajiable  into 
one  of  the  hideous  grins  which  he  had 
practised  for  professional  purposes. 
She  slammed  down  the  window  so 
hfird  that  it  needed  all  his  sleight  of 
hand  to  save  his  finger-nails. 

“  Who  have  I  got  to  say  thank  you  j 
to  for  this?”  he  thought,  as  he 
slouched  off  to  the  fields.  •*  I  believe 
the  old  woman  is  really  a  witch  some¬ 
times.  Never  mind — if  it’s  a  race 
for  a  thousand  pounds  between  Zelda 
and  Fly-eyed  Jack,  I  know  which  the 
cunning  ones  would  back,  to  win.” 

He  had  lied,  as  usual,  in  speaking  of 
his  last  shilling :  he  had  coins  enough 
left  to  purchase,  in  a  small  shop  in  one 
of  the  worst  back  streets  in  St.  Ba- 
vons,  some  locksmith’s  tools  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  make  from  an  accommodating 
tradesman  who  asked  no  questions,  in 
^ite  of  the  eccentricitv  of  the  order.  ! 
One  was  a  small,  bright,  neatdooking 
crow-bar,  that  looked  as  if  made  for  a 
lady’s  toy  :  another  was  a  close- 
toothed  file :  another  was  a  bunch  of 
wardless  keys.  He  paid  for  them  on 
the  nail,  at  least  double  their  market 
value,  but  made  no  attempt  to  bar- 
g!iin. 

Mrs.  Goldrick  felt  she  had  the  best 
of  it  —  her  watch  was  nearly  over, 
and  her  resting  time  at  hand.  So 
she  was  all  the  more  careful  to  keep 
double  watch  and  ward  for  the  elev¬ 
enth  hour. 

“  She  will  get  my  letter  to-morrow 
—  say  another  day,”  she  reckoned,  i 
in  impatient  anticipation  of  the  hours. 
“Two  days.  To  see  her,  two  days 
more.”  How  should  she  kill  the  four 
days  of  waiting  that  would  seem  like 
twice  the  years  that  were  already 
gone  ?  She  re-bolted  and  chained  the 
street  door  —  five  minutes  gone  out  of 
two  days.  And  then,  for  the  rest  of 
her  waking  time,  she  returned  to  the 
everlasting  search  for  the  lost  key. 

Generally  she  took  her  sleep  in  one  i 
of  the  empty  upper  rooms.  But  to¬ 
night  she  never  moved  from  the  pas- 
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sage  at  the  head  of  the  cellar-s^ 
She  would  not  leave  her  post  even  for 
an  hour,  or  lose  five  minutes  after 
waking  in  renewing  her  search  a-rain. 

She  was  thoroughly  worn  out  with 
the  mental  excitement,  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  passion,  and  all  the  overwhelm, 
ing  events  of  such  a  day.  But  yet 
she  could  not  close  her  eyes.  ^  h 
seemed  as  though  the  remainder  of 
her  waiting  was  to  be  indeed  a  vH| 
Sleep  and  hunger  had  left  her,  and  all 
that  even  her  body  could  feel  was  vio¬ 
lent  impatience  and  a  fevered  fear 
lest  the  key  should  not  be  found.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  find  it,  she 
knew ;  she  had  only  to  deliver  up 
the  chest ;  but  she  was  tormented  by 
a  double  craving  that  required  the 
entire  story  of  the  Cornflower  for  ex¬ 
planation.  One  was  to  behold  the 
joy  and  wonder  of  the  girl  at  finding 
herself  the  unexpected  jiossessor  of  so 
much  treasure  ;  merely  to  hand  over 
an  unopened  box  would  be  far  too 
tame  an  ending  to  all  these  years. 
The  other  was  to  feast  her  own  eves 
upon  the  wealth  she  had  gathered  be¬ 
fore  she  finally  gave  it  up  into  other 
hands.  She  was  a  miser  for  another's 
sake,  but  she  had  begun  by  being  a 
miser  for  ber  own,  nor  could  she  have 
speculated  and  counted  with  such  tri¬ 
umph  upon  the  joy  she  was  keepin» 
for  another,  unless  she  had  been  her¬ 
self  a  martyr  to  the  worship  of  gold. 
It  never  came  into  her  head  to  think 
that  when  Zelda  came  it  might  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  love,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  gold  —  to  her,  the  two  things 
meant  the  same.  She  thoroughly 
believed  that  she  had  been  sacrificing 
herself  for  another’s  supremest  ec¬ 
stasy,  that  the  merits  of  her  devotion 
would  be  recognized,  and  that  she 
would  be  rewarded  to  the  full  by  see¬ 
ing  the  face  of  Marietta’s  child  light 
up  at  the  sight  of  a  celestial  glory  of 
bank-notes  and  guineas.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  chest  was  her  heaven, 
and  not  even  the  child-form  that 
reigned  there  would  have  made  a 
heaven  out  of  a  less  golden  sky. 

The  next  morning  Fortune,  who 
now  seemed  to  have  chosen  the  head 
of  the  long  -  suff'ering  Corn  -  weed 
whereon  to  pour  out  all  the  rain  and 
sunshine  of  her  cornucopia,  gave  her 
another  surprise.  Not  that  it  need 
have  been  a  surprise,  for  it  depended 
as  much  upon  astronomical  reasons 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  — 
things  that  nobody  is  ever  surprised 
at,  though  they  are  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  “strange  coincidences” 
that  people  have  stared  at  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

Like  all  middle-aged  people  who 
live  alone,  her  habits  were  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  if  the  well-being  of  the  universe 
depended  upon  her  unnecessary  punc¬ 
tuality.  She  rose,  began  her  search, 
left  it  off,  and  lay  down  always  at 
the  same  hour,  her  minute  hand  being 
instinct  and  her  hour  hand  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  chimes.  Hence  it  hapiiened 
that,  during  the  period  of  her  search. 
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thft  sun,  in  those  daily  variations  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  regu- 
Ifttini'  the  mn-dial,  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  throwinn;  his  morning 
beam  in  one  particular  direction 
tbroiiih  the  chink  that  formed  his 
only  entrance  into  the  cellar  during 
some  ten  minutes  of  the  day.  This 
morning,  however,  her  having  passed 
the  ni'jht  down-stairs  without  closing 
her  eyes  had  given  her  the  ten  min¬ 
utes’  start  required.  The  sunbeam, 
like  a  showman’s  wand,  was  pointing 
at  a  particular  angle  through  the 
chink  :  her  eyes  followed  it  to  its  end, 
and  lighted  on  the  rusty  steel  ring  of 
the  long-lost  key  projecting,  not  from 
the  interstices  of  the  bricks,  but  from 
the  edge  of  a  rat-lude  in  the  wall. 

For  a  moment  she  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  her  eyes.  But  the  manner  of 
the  discovery,  coming  together  with 
the  fulfilment  of  all  her  hopes  and 
longings,  was  too  evidently  a  direct 
interference  and  revelation  of  the 
unknown  and  invisible  powers,  whose 
most  direct  prophet  is  the  sun,  to  allow 
her  to  doubt  for  a  motnent  more,  even 
before  she  convinced  herself  that  the 
finding,  without  any  elFort  on  her  jiart, 
was  real  and  true.  She  did  not  wait 
to  put  on  her  pattens  or  even  to  hold 
up  her  rags  with  her  hands.  In  she 
lunged  over  her  knees,  for  it  was 
igh  tide,  and  almost  kissed  the  rust 
ofl' before  a  third  moment  had  gone. 

She  could  bear  to  wait  for  Zelda 
now.  She  had  regained  the  key  of 
heaven,  and  could  wait  there. 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  opened 
the  inner  door  so  much  that  she  had 
well-nigh  let  the  key  fall  again.  So 
she  clutched  it  with  her  teeth  :  there 
should  lie  no  chance  of  its  slipping 
this  time.  The  wet  iron  touched  her 
lips,  and  tasted  sweeter  than  honey. 
Still  more  her  hands  trembled  as  they 
raised  the  now  mildewed  cloth  and 
inserted  the  wards.  She  pressed  the 
ring  with  reverence,  then  with  firm¬ 
ness,  then  with  all  her  strength,  then, 
at  last,  with  violence.  Again  it 
would  not  turn. 

“Ah, I  forgot  —  it  wanted  oiling,” 
she  remembered :  but  she  had  long 
consumed  her  oil,  and  had  no  money 
to  buy  more. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  — 
more  bitter  than  so  slight  an  obstacle 
after  such  a  triumph  of  hope  should 
logically  have  been.  She  ought  to 
have  hailed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  Nemesis 
—  the  goddess  who  punishes  those 
who  are  ha|)pier  than  mortals  have 
any  right  to  be.  Of  course  she  might 
have  opened  the  chest  otherwise,  but 
after  the  key  had  been  sent  to  her 
direct  from  the  skies  upon  a  sunbeam, 
to  have  used  any  other  means  would 
have  been  profanation. 

So,  instead  of  breakfasting  on  the 
si^ht  of  her  gold,  she  had  to  use  her 
wits  in  casting  about  how  she  could 
manage  to  obtain  a  spoonful  of  oil. 

While  thus  occupied  she  received 
another  surprise  which  was  no  sur¬ 
prise.  The  first  was  owing  to  her  ig¬ 


norance  of  astronomy  —  the  second,  to  ! 
her  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  in¬ 
ventions.  She  had  reckoned  it  would 
take  three  or  four  days  to  hear  from 
London  :  and  in  a  day  and  a  half,  a 
letter-carrier,  for  the  first  time  within 
living  memory,  found  his  way  into 
Old  Wharf- Side. 

She  tore  open  the  letter  —  a  letter 
from  JIarietta’s  child  —  from  Mari¬ 
etta’s  self,  rather  —  from  the  grave.  ! 
What  words  would  it  contain  —  was 
she  already  on  her  way  ? 

“  Jlladaine,”  it  began.  The  word  ; 
was  like  ice  —  could  it  be  from  a 
child  of  Marietta  ? 

“M.vdame, —  As  the  agent  and  sec-  ; 
retary  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Lee-  j 
zinska  she  instructs  me  to  say,  I  cannot  j 
read  or  write.  I  am  obliged  to  get  j 
somebody  to  do  lioth  for  me  who  can’t  I 
say  what  I  mean  and  can’t  tell  what  ; 

I  feel.  He  read  me  vour  letter  —  it 
has  sent  me  wild.  AV^ho  are  you,  if 
not  my  mother  ?  Who  was  she  ?  1 
I  am  a  real  lady  ?  What  can  I  say  V  ’ 

—  1  don’t  know  how  to  put  down  ; 
words.  1  trust  you :  your  words  go 
through  me  —  I  must  know  who  you 
are  aiul  what  I  am.  They  say  a  ; 
train  will  bring  me  to  St.  Bavons  by 
afternoon,  ami  I  shall  come. 

“  Believe  me  to  be,  Madame, 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“  Denis  C.\rol.”  | 

This  evening  —  not  days,  but  hours 

—  every  minute  would  bring  her  near 
the  child  whom  she  alone  had  nursed,  i 
and  lost,  and  lived  for  1  So  absorbed  | 
was  she  in  the  thought  that  she  had 
not  a  thought  to  spare  for  what  the  , 
no  doubt  brilliant  actress,  fresh  from 
London,  would  say  on  entering  that  , 
sordid  and  naked  house,  and  what 
she  would  think  of  her.  She  could  ‘ 
only  feel  that  there  was  heart  in  the 
answer,  and,  for  the  rest,  that  the 
girl  should  be  feasted  ro^’ally  with  j 
love  and  joy  and  gold.  ITiere  was  | 
but  one  little  mist  in  the  lustre  of  her  i 
full  delight,  and  such  a  day  must  not 
be  dimmed  by  the  slightest  shadow  of 

a  cloud.  Never  mind  the  oil  now  — 
never  mind  the  key.  Tlie  chest  might 
safely  stand  lidless  for  a  few  hours  —  , 
hours  that  would  now  both  linger 
like  hope  and  fly  like  joy. 

Back  she  ran  to  the  chest  and  tried 
the  key  once  more.  The  lid  was  still  i 
strong  and  the  lock  secure.  She  ] 
pushed  it  from  the  wall,  and  attacked  > 
the  screws  of  the  hinges  with  a  large,  . 
flat  nail  out  of  which  she  had  impro-  \ 
vised  a  screw-driver.  The  screws  | 
were  strong  and  rusty,  however,  so  , 
that  it  only  wanted  one  hour  to  Zelda’s  i 
arrival  when  the  last  screw  gave.  1 

She  pulled  up  the  heavy  lid,  flung  | 
it  down  on  the  floor,  and  went  down  i 
on  her  knees  before  the  shrine.  In  an  ^ 
hour  for  her  feast  of  love  —  now  for  ' 
her  feast  of  gold.  ; 

Gold,  indeed  —  when  the  chest  was  ; 
filled  from  bottom  to  brim  with  brick-  ; 
bats  and  stones ! 


CHAPTER  XIII.  FOOLS  AND  THEIR 
MONEY. 

Zeld.v,  as  an  engaged  young  lady, 
did  not  scrupulously  fulfil  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  her  new  position.  It  is 
true  her  j)osition  did  not  provide  her 
with  many  requirements  to  fulfil. 
She  had  no  friends  of  her  own  sex  to 
render  sympathetic  or  jealous  by  her 
confidences  :  she  had  no  little  graceful 
opportunities  for  showing  how  mod¬ 
estly  and  becomingly  she  wore  her 
triumph  over  one  of  the  best  matches 
in  England  :  she  had  not  even  the 
self-sufficing  contentment  wherein 
love  is  satisfied  with  being  actor, 
stage,  music,  author,  audience,  and 
all.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lord 
Lisburn,  seeing  that  he  was  a  lover, 
apart  from  his  accidental  trappings, 
of  whom  any  girl  might  be  proud. 
But  as  it  takes  a  vain  man  to  feel 
wounded  vanity,  bis  condition  at  pres¬ 
ent  was  neither  unhappy  nor  pitiable. 
Her  mere  society  was  full  of  ever  new 
and  ever  exciting  interest,  and  her 
manner  was  too  universally  impulsive 
to  seem  often  cold.  He  wished  some¬ 
times  that  he  could  bring  her  to  a 
more  lover-like  style  of  behavior,  but 
he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  wish; 
and  it  was  naturally  impossible  for 
so  single-hearted  a  man  to  suppose 
that  so  frank  and  open-hearted  a  girl 
should,  in  accepting  him  as  a  husband, 
have  deliberately  lied  to  him.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  with  some  na¬ 
tures,  a  want  of  active  demonstra¬ 
tiveness  is  often  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  love,  and  so  it  might 
be  with  her. 

Even  so,  however,  all  was  not  com¬ 
plete  sunshine.  One  day  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  pay  her  his  usual  morning 
visit,  and  wrote  her  his  first  love- 
letter.  He  had  hoped  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  answer  in  kind,  and  was  disap¬ 
pointed  when  his  messenger  returned 
empty-handed.  When  he  next  saw 
her,  she  gave  him  his  own  letter  and 
asked  him  to  “  say  it  ”  for  her  :  and 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
future  Countess  of  Lisburn  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  She  could 

filace  the  letters  that  made  up  “  Pau- 
ine  Leezinska”  at  the  right  hand 
corner  of  her  checks,  and  she  had 
learned  the  meaning  of  numerals 
when  used  to  express  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pence  ;  but  she  no  more 
knew  A  from  B  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
before  she  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Marietta.  However,  this  might  be 
remedied.  He  proposed  to  spend  part 
of  each  visit  in  teaching  Zelda  to 
read  and  write,  and  she  eagerly  con¬ 
sented.  But  this  was  the  cause  of 
another  slight  mortification  —  she,  the 
learner,  was  startlingly  quick  and  full 
of  endless  questions  :  he,  the  teacher, 
was  uncomfortably  slow,  and  by  no 
means  ready  with  his  answers.  He 
scarcely  recognized  himself  when  he 
went  into  a  shop  and  bought  a  child’s 

E rimer,  such  as  he  supposed  would 
e  the  proper  thing  to  use,  and  when 


he  found  himself  helplessly  stuek  at 
trying  to  explain  why  A  is  A.  To 
his  own  amazement  he  found  out  that 
he  no  more  knew  how  or  why  than 
she  :  and  after  the  first  attempt  at  a 
lesson  he  had  no  more  courage  to  try 
again.  Marietta  had  been  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  teacher:  but  then,  as  a  woman, 
she  was  not  ashamed  to  use  the  rea¬ 
son  of  “  Because  it  is,”  when  that  is 
the  true  one. 

This,  of  course,  led  to  no  quarrel. 
But  a  first  quarrel  very  nearly  arose 
on  what  was  a  more  serious  matter 
even  than  the  accomplishment  of 
learning  the  value  of  black  marks, 
and  how  to  use  the  feather  of  a  goose. 
It  came  about  in  the  first  instance 
from  her  want  of  natural  interest  in 
fixing  her  wedding-day,  and  thence 
wont  on  to  her  unaccountable  delay 
in  breaking  her  engagement  with  the 
Oberon.  She  could  not  see,  nor  could 
he  express  in  terms  that  she  could  com- 

Crehend,  why  her  present  position  as 
is  Jiancee  and  her  performance  in 
public  were  inconsistent  things.  He 
tried  to  explain,  but  his  explanation 
fell  as  dead  as  his  attempt  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  alphabet. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VI.  >AN  EPISODE. 

To  explain  this  disagreeable  inti¬ 
mation  of  Mr.  Mortmain’s  we  must  go 
back  tor  a  moment  to  an  episode  in  I 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope’s 
father,  the  first  duke  of  the  name. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  then,  the  moral 
tone  oi  Knglish  society  was  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  improvement.  A  “  delicate  in¬ 
quiry  ”  into  the  conduct  even  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  commenced  by 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council : 
Lords  Grenville,  Erskine,  Spencer, 
and  Ellenborough  constituted  them¬ 
selves  into  an  official  divorce  court, 
and  many  objectionable  scandals  were 
current.  Most  of  these  scandals  wert* 
indeed  disproved,  as  in  the  case  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  the  wife  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
Nevertheless,  perfect  innocence  and 
full  acquittal  did  not  altogether  silence 
the  loud  crow  of  slander,  and  many 
abominable  falsehoods,  reflecting  on 
the  behavior  of  blameless  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  have  come  down  to 
us  with  a  lamentable  and  distressing 
semblance  of  truth  still  lingering  about 
them.  Thus,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  the  young  and  beautiful 
Countess  of  Pencarrow,  residing  in 
St.  James’s  Square,  was  a  lady  of  un¬ 
impeachable  morals,  yet  her  late  hus¬ 
band’s  family,  who  were  always  squab¬ 
bling  about  her  dower,  were  ill-natured 
enough  to  insinuate  that  the  Duke  of 
Courthope’s  curricle  was  seen  too 
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often  before  her  ladyship’s  door  of  an 
afternoon.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  when  his  Grace  was 
there,  less  noble  personages,  and  es¬ 
pecially  two  old  maiden  ladies  from 
Cornwall,  the  Honorable  Misses  Pol- 
dragon,  had  been  denied  admittance. 
The  statement  could  not  have  been 
true,  because  in  the  first  place  the 
Duke  of  Courthope’s  curricle,  wliich 
was  then  the  fashionable  carri.ige, 
had  been  given  by  his  Grace  a  week 
after  it  was  purchased  to  his  favorite 
brother.  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl  ;  and 
there  was  this  notable  difference  in 
their  accounts  of  what  h,ad  hapj)ened, 
that  whereas  the  Honorable  Pamela 
Poldragon  declared  it  was  die  duke’s 
shadow  she  had  seen  on  the  drawing¬ 
room  blind  of  Lady  Pencarrow’s  house, 
while  looking  out  of  her  fly  window 
before  the  maiden  sisters  drove  away 
in  dudgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Honorable  Priscilla  averred  as  posi¬ 
tively  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  Lord 
Alfred,  and  that  she  had  seen  him 
buckle  on  his  sword  as  he  hurried 
away  to  mount  guard  at  Carlton 
House. 

However,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
if  the  Honorable  Misses  Poldragon 
had  been  refused  admittance  to  the 
privacy  of  their  cousin,  while  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  or  his  brother  was 
nevertheless  received,  that  circum¬ 
stance  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  her  ladyship  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  venerable  husband,  and  inconsol¬ 
able  during  the  first  years  of  her  wid- 
owhootl.  If  the  countess  consented 
to  see  the  duke,  and  footmen  were 
running  all  day  long,  when  the  duch¬ 
ess  was  out  of  town,  between  White¬ 
hall  and  St.  James’s  Square,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  creditable 
to  both  of  them.  His  Grace  was  a 
most  kind-hearted  nobleman,  and  had 
frequently  been  known  to  visit  be¬ 
reaved  ladies  from  motives  purely 
philanthropical.  Lady  Pencarrow  was 
a  distant  kinswoman  of  his  —  a  remote 
ancestress  of  the  noble  familv  of  Tre- 
corne,  from  which  she  (fescended, 
having  married  Sir  David  \Vyldwyl 
of  the  Mount,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
H.;  and  the  duke  had  ml  the  proper 
pride  which  becomes  the  hereditary 
chief  of  an  illustrious  house,  in  extend¬ 
ing  his  countenance  and  protection  to 
its  most  distant  connections.  Now 
the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  had  been 
left  extremely  well  off  by  her  deceased 
husband,  and  she  reejuired  a  great  deal 
of  advice  as  to  the  management  of  her 
estates,  and  the  reinvestment  of  her 
funded  property.  No  one  could  give 
her  wiser  counsel  on  this  subject  than 
her  illustrious  relative,  and  when  the 

E resent  Lord  Trecorne,  who  would 
ave  been  not  unwilling  to  advise  the 
wealthy  widow  himself,  ventured  to 
express  some  doubt  of  his  Grace’s 
financial  capacity,  suggesting  that  he 
(Lord  Trecorne)  was  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  give  counsel  touching  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  affairs  of  his  kinswoman’s 
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estate,  the  duke  had  him  out  on  some 
futile  pretext  one  cold  morning'  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  shot  oti'  his 
ear  after  the  custom  of  the  age. 

But  this  was  of  little  use.  'fhe 
Duke  of  Courthope  could  not  shoot  o5 
the  ears  of  all  the  world,  and  tales 
were  told  by  some  who  took  care  not 
to  place  their  ears  in  jeopardy.  So 
Queen  Charlotte  looked  sourly  at  the 
Countess  of  Pencarrow  when  next  she 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  even 
Lady  .Jersey,  the  leader  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  warned  her  ladyship  that  she 
dared  not  visit  her. 

.Just  then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Courthope 
and  Revel  drove  in  state  to  Ascot 
races,  on  the  great  day  when  the  kin<T 
and  royal  family  were  there,  and  be¬ 
side  her  in  the  same  carriage  was  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Pen¬ 
carrow.  Now  the  duchess  was  al- 
most  a  saint  upon  eai-th,  and  could 
issue  certificates  of  character  to  whom 
she  pleased.  She  was  a  pale,  feeble 
little  woman,  who  passed  her  life  do¬ 
ing  good,  and  was  seldom  seen  beyond 
her  domain  of  Beaumanoir.  She  very 
rarely  came  to  London,  except  to 
make  her  purchases  at  Christmas 
time,  and  once  a  year  just  after  Easter, 
when  her  sidendid  suite  of  drawing¬ 
rooms  at  Whitehall  were  thrown  open 
to  all  the  town  who  were  born  with, 
or  had  attained,  a  right  to  be  there. 
At  such  times  it  was  remarked  by  very 
keen  observers  that  her  Grace  pos¬ 
sessed  a  remarkable  energy  of  char¬ 
acter  under  her  quiet  and  languid  de¬ 
meanor.  Very  shortly  after  ner  mar¬ 
riage  she  had  arranged  her  own  plan 
of  life,  and  had  adhered  to  it  ever 
since.  She  had  never  had  any  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  she 
and  her  husband  lived  entirely  apart. 
They  were  very  good  friends.  He 
always  took  counsel  with  her  in  any 
serious  difficulty,  and  a  single  word 
from  those  thin  pale  lips  of  hers  was  s 
command  to  him.  She  seldom  inte^ 
fered  with  his  business  or  pleasure, 
and  treated  him  with  an  indulgent 
kindness,  much  as  if  he  were  a  way¬ 
ward  child  who  could  not  help  getting 
into  scrapes,  and  who  must  be  got  out 
of  them  as  noiselessly  as  possible  when 
he  did  so.  They  lovecl  each  other 
really  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  but  neither  of  them  knew  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  indifl'erent 
than  their  behavior  till  some  danger 
or  trouble  unmasked  their  hearts. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Tre¬ 
corne  was  extremely  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  his  right  ear,  and  cast  about 
for  some  means  of  revenge  which  would 
not  involve  the  loss  of  the  other  car. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  the  duke’s 
affairs  were  greatly  embarrassed,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  safe  and 
convenient  mode  of  attack.  Indeed, 
an  opportunity  for  commencing  hos¬ 
tilities  presented  itself  unsought.  His 
Grace  was  sole  surviving  executor  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  left  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  India  bonds  ;  and  when 
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thig  (gentleman’s  son  and  heir  came  of 
age  these  bonds  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  heir  had  applied  to  the  duke 
many  times  on  the  subject,  and  had 
been  treated  with  courteous  delay. 
He  was  asked  to  shoot  pheasants  at 
Beaumanoir,  and  to  stalk  deer  at  the 
duke’s  place  in  the  Highlands.  He 
was  asked  to  dine  at  Whitehall  and 
the  Beefsteak  Club.  Once,  too,  he  got 
an  invitation  to  Carlton  House,  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  giving  him  a 
place  about  the  regent’s  court,  when 
those  desirable  appointments  were 
first  made  in  the  month  of  February, 
1811,  just  as  the  delights  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  season  were  about  to  begin.  But 
the  young  heir  could  hear  nothing 
definite  about  his  India  bonds,  and  as 
he  wanted  to  marry'  a  ward  of  Lord 
Trecorne,  his  lordship  pressed  him  to 
insist  upon  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Then  it  chanced  that  whenever  the 
Toung  man,  whose  name  was  Dow- 
deswell,  called  at  Whitehall,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  was  out  of  town,  and  if 
be  wrote  to  Beaumanoir,  an  answer 
came  from  Scotland,  and  every  answer 
contained  some  wonderful  excuse. 

This  correspondence  being  ulti¬ 
mately  placed  before  Lord  Trecorne, 
ever  smarting  from  the  loss  of  his  ear, 
his  lordship  looked  at  it  with  a  ^im 
smile ;  and  then  said,  not  without 
some  contempt  in  his  voice,  — 

“You  have  lost  your  money,  my 
poor  boy.  That  scoundrel  has  cheated 
Tou,  as  he  cheated  my  cousin  Lady 
tencarrow,  as  he  has  cheated  every¬ 
body  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
him.  You  cannot  arrest  him  because 
he  is  a  peer.  You  cannot  make  him 
pay  you  because  his  property  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  of  entail,  and  he  has 
no  son ;  so  you  cannot  obtain  any 
security  from  him  that  is  worth  a 
ru$h,  because  he  may  die  to-morrow, 
and  then  his  bond  would  be  waste 
paper.  But  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  do  —  you  can  impeach  him  for  a 
misdemeanor.” 

Impeachment  was  rather  in  fashion 
jost  then.  Lord  Melville  had  been  im- 
D^hed  in  1806,  and  even  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  im¬ 
peached  three  years  afterwards.  The 
result  was  of  course  in  both  cases  an 
acquittal ;  but  an  impeachment  was  a 
verv  serious  business ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  got  wind  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  be  treated  in  that 
inconvenient  manner,  with  angry, 
earless  Lord  Trecorne  in  the  back¬ 
hand,  he  left  town  in  great  trepida¬ 
tion  the  same  night  for  Beaumanoir. 

The  duchess  was  gently  surprised 
to  see  him.  She  was  seated  in  her 
favorite  room  looking  out  upon  her 
own  rose-garden,  and  which  was  fitted 
up  with  the  furniture  she  had  used  as 
n  girl.  It  was  so  full  of  knickknacks 
that  you  could  hardly  move  in  it. 
There  were  little  China  figures  worth 
perhaps  a  penny  each,  upon  shelves 
of  common  wood,  covered  with  odds 
and  ends  of  velvet,  which  she  had  put 
up  and  arranged  herself.  There  was 


a  screen  with  some  childish  drawings 
neatly  pasted  on  it,  and  one  or  two 
miniatures  of  some  value,  among  them 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  her  husband 
painted  on  ivory  by  Tannock.  The 
duchess  herself  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
cotton  gown,  rather  primly  made,  with 
a  cap  and  a  cambric  stomacher  as 
white  as  snow.  She  was  not  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  but  she  looked 
older.  Her  face  was  very  pallid  and 
rather  tired,  her  lips  were  almost 
white,  and  her  large  round  eyes  had 
an  expression  of  nabitual  suffering, 
borne  with  that  good-humored  resig¬ 
nation  which  ip  merely  heroism  in 
slippers.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
pleasant,  but  had  decided  undertones 
in  it,  which  showed  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  obeyed.  She  was  paint¬ 
ing  a  fan  when  her  hnsband  entered, 
and  a  companion-lady,  with  little  ring¬ 
lets  growing  round  her  forehead  not 
unlike  those  of  a  poodle  dog,  was 
seated  on  a  stool  near  her,  reading 
Miss  Burney’s  “Evelina”  aloud.  A 
King  Charles  spaniel,  which  the  duke 
had  given  her  five  years  before,  lay  fat 
and  lethargic  upon  the  sofa. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  said  the  duch¬ 
ess,  looking  sideways  at  her  work  and 
pretending  to  pout.  “  AV’hy  did  you 
not  say  you  were  coming?  I  would 
have  had  a  dish  of  tea  for  you.  See 
now  what  you  have  lost  by  surprising 
quiet  people  who  are  not  used  to  fine 
company.” 

“Aly  dear,”  answered  the  duke, 
as  impatiently  as  ever  he  answered 
her,  “  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  now  keenly,  anx¬ 
iously  ;  and  then  went  on  with  her 
painting  for  a  few  moments.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  said  in  the  softest  and 
sweetest  of  tones  to  her  companion, 
“  Thank  you ;  ”  upon  which  that  lady 
rose,  and  with  the  practised  virtue  of 
a  gentle  footstep  glided  from  the 
room. 

What  happened  after  she  left  was 
never  precisely  known,  but  the  duch¬ 
ess’s  confidential  maid,  coming  in  sud¬ 
denly  to  dress  her  mistress  for  dinner, 
and  not  aware  that  the  duke  was  in 
her  Grace’s  private  apartments,  found 
him  fallen  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet 
and  sobbing  aloud,  while  her  wasted 
fingers  wandered  tenderly  in  his  hair, 
and  she  soothed  him  with  the  won¬ 
drous  music  of  a  sublime  affection. 
Her  faded  face  was  lit  up  with  the 
light  of  a  great  resolution.  She  knew 
it  now.  She  had  loved  that  splendid 
spendthrift  all  her  life ;  given  him  her 
very  existence  ;  thought  for  him, 
hoarded  for  him,  denied  herself  all  her 
wishes  that  he  might  continue  to  be 
magnificent.  She  had  protected  him 
a  mousand  times :  who  would,  or 
could,  do  so  if  she  did  not?  And  now 
she  would  sacrifice  and  offer  up  her 
very  womanhood  to  save  him. 

And  that  was  how  it  chanced  that 
the  Duchess  of  Courthope  went  with 
the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  to  Ascot 
races,  and  the  two  ladies  were  insep¬ 


arable  for  six  months  afterwards ;  so 
that  her  ladyship  and  her  Grace  were 
together  in  the  same  room  with  no 
one  but  Dr.  Keate,  the  Locock  of  the 
time,  when  a  son  and  heir  was  bom, 
amidst  general  rejoicing,  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  inheritance  of  the  double  duke¬ 
dom  and  its  fortunes. 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  impeach¬ 
ment  after  that.  Mr.  Dowdeswell’s 
friends  were  somehow  satisfied,  or 
pacified,  and  in  due  time  the  Countess 
of  Pencarrow,  as  we  have  seen,  be¬ 
queathed  all  her  property  to  the  son 
of  her  friend  the  good  duchess,  that 
is,  to  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  whom 
Mr.  Mortmain  so  sorely  plagued.  It 
was  not  until  her  ladyship’s  death  that 
it  appeared,  on  examining  her  papers, 
that  the  whole  of  that  cruel  story, 
which  had  amused  the  regency,  proved 
nothing  but  the  folly  of  the  world  in 
judging  from  appearances.  The  Earl 
of  Pencarrow,  a  sort  of  human  dog  in 
a  manger,  had  bequeathed  all  his  un¬ 
entailed  estates  and  accumulations  to 
his  widow  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  not  marry  again,  leaving  her 
to  burn  with  unholy  fires  —  or  to 
wither ;  and  though  such  a  provision 
in  a  will  was  against  public  polity  and 
morality,  it  could  not  be  changed. 
When,  therefore,  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  crabbed  old  man’s  death, 
the  beautiful  woman  he  had  con¬ 
demned  to  sterility  and  loneliness  fell 
in  love  with  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl, 
the  duke,  who  was  a  shrewd  noble¬ 
man,  suggested  that  they  should  be 
privately  married  by  his  own  domestic 
chaplain ;  for  the  very  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  that  Lord  Alfred  was  a  younger 
son  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  costliest  tastes,  accustomed  to  the 
most  expensive  luxuries,  enjoyed  an 
almost  unlimited  command  of  money 
during  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  now 
had  not  a  sixpence  but  his  lieutenant’s 
pay ;  so  that  if  he  had  married  a  por¬ 
tionless  wife  they  must  have  genteelly 
starved.  By  leaving  the  testament¬ 
ary  arrangements  of  the  dead  lord 
undisturbed,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
them,  they  passed  six  happy  months 
together  ;  wnen,  just  as  Lord  Alfred 
was  promised  a  lighthouse  and  a  sine¬ 
cure  clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Equity, 
worth  together  about  £10,000  a  year, 
and  whiidi  would  have  set  the  young 
couple  at  their  ease,  he  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse  while  riding  back 
from  Ascot  races  to  Windsor  barracks. 
After  his  death  it  was  of  course  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  conceal  a  mar¬ 
riage  which  would  have  left  the  poor 
countess  completely  beggared. 

Therefore  the  duke,  happening  to 
want  a  son  for  financial  purposes,  the 
brotherly  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  her  ladyship’s  child  passed  for 
that  of  the  duchess,  and,  so  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  this  secret 
was  fairly  well  kept. 

Such  was  the  piece  of  domestic  ro¬ 
mance  which  Mr.  Mortmain  recounted 
to  the  duke  between  the  first  and 
second  dinner  bells.  It  reminded  the 
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duke  that  he  simply  held  his  title  hy  one  of  those  family 
intrigues,  which,  planned  at  first  for  mercenary  ends, 
are  ratified  afterwards  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  ex¬ 
posure. 

(To  bo  continaed.) 


MR.  TENNYSON  AS  A  BOTANIST. 

Wordsworth,  in  the  supplementary  preface  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  asserts  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  “  the  most  oh-, 
vious  and  important  phenomena”  of  nature  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  poetical  literature  of  the  period  intervening 
between  the  publication  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  and  the 
“  Seasons.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  opinion  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  very 
cursory  examination  of  the  productions  of  the  poets  who 
flourished  during  the  seventy  years  referred  to  will  suffice 
to  show  how  little  they  were  affected  by  the  manifold 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  visible  universe  everywhere 
around  them.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  unfavorably, 
not  only  with  their  successors  of  the  present  century, 
which  might  have  been  expected,  but  with  those  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  as  well.  The  latter,  whose  works 
embrace  a  period  dating  back  a  hundred  years  from 
Milton,  display,  generally,  a  much  more  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  appearances  and  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  spontaneousness  in  the  expression  of  it,  than 
the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Wordsworth’s  strictures. 
Of  Pope,  particularly,  it  mi"bt  almost  be  said  that  from 
his  writings  it  could  scarcely  be  inferred  that  there  was 
much  else  in  existence  than  courts,  and  fashions,  and 
scandal  —  not  much,  at  all  events,  that  was  worth  caring 
for.  He  excelled  in  the  representation  of  the  modish  life 
of  the  day  —  its  fine  ladies  with  their  patches,  its  fine 
gentlemen  with  their  periwigs,  and  its  general  artificiality. 
Of'  nature  in  its  endless  continuity,  and  variety,  and  mys- 
teriousness,  which  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  in  every 
age,  and  kindled  many  smaller  poets  into  enthusiasm,  he 
knew  and  cared  little,  and  the  trim  alleys  and  botanical 
distortions  of  Versailles  which  he  has  characteristically 
described,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  own  inspiration 
on  the  matter.  It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  as  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  these  comments,  that  in  his  poem 
of  “  Windsor  Forest,”  with  the  exception  of  a  semi- 
patriotic  allusion  to  the  oak,  in  connection  with  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  there  is  not  a  reference  to  a  single  forest  tree,  not 
even  to  any  of  those  famous  historical  oaks  tvhich  abound 
in  the  locality.  Nature  and  simplicity,  in  truth,  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  were  not  much  in  vogue  again  till  far 
on  in  the  century. 

Darwin,  a  mere  poetaster  compared  with  the  genius  of 
Twickenham,  is  a  well-known  instance  of  the  opposite 
defect  —  of  the  absence  of  poetic  fire  rather  than  of  a 
taste  for  the  delights  of  the  country.  His  “  Botanic 
Garden  ”  is  a  dreary,  mechanical  aff  air,  several  degrees 
worse  and  more  unreadable  than  Cowley’s  “  Plants,”  a 
century  earlier.  Both  are  constructed  on  an  altogether 
erroneous  principle.  Science  is  science,  and  poetry  is 
poetry,  and  while,  as  is.  well  illustrated  in  “  The  Princess  ” 
and  “  in  Memoriam,”  the  scientific  spirit  may  be  distinctly 
present,  yet  anything  like  a  formal,  didactic  attempt  at 
amalgamation  is  certain  to  prove  a  failure. 

Although  belonging  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  sterile 
period  referred  to,  George  Herbert  might  also  be  quoted 
here  as  a  case  of  poetic  talent  of  a  very  genuine  kind,  yet 
unaccompanied  by  much  perception  of  natural  beauty  or 
picturestjueness.  He  has  sometimes  been  likened  to  Keble, ' 
a  brother  churchman  and  clergyman,  but  between  the  two 
in  their  feeling  and  apprehension  of  the  wonders  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  difference  is  singular  and  complete.  Herbert’s 
strong  point  was  spiritual  anatomy.  His  probing  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  deceits  and  vanities  of  the  human  heart,  and 
his  setting  forth  of  the  dangers  of  the  world  to  spirituality 


of  mind,  is  at  once  quaint  and  incisive.  But  of  any  love 
or  special  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  there  is  scari'ely 
a  trace.*  Keble’s  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  un- 
worldly  as  that  of  the  author  of  “  The  Temple,”  is  redolent 
everywhere  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  The  sea¬ 
sons  with  their  endless  changes,  the  motions  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  the  fragrance  of  the  field,  trees,  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  all  material  things,  are  assimilated,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  very  essence  of  his  verse.  That  very  world  which 
to  Herbert  was  only  base  and  utterly  indifferent,  seemed 
to  Keble,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  ennobled  and  glorified.” 
and  awakened  in  his  soul  poetical  emotions  of  the  highest 
and  purest  kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  in  order  to 
show  how  much  more  truly  than  himself.  Pope’s  pred¬ 
ecessors,  and  especially  those  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
were  entitled  to  the  designation  of  poets  of  nature.  Shali^ 
speare,  Spenser,  the  two  Fletchers,  Milton,  and  many 
others,  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation.  With  reference 
to  botany,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  of  the  tribe,  in  hij 
universality  of  knowledge,  flowing  over  into  every  region 
of  human  research,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
in  its  twofold  aspect  —  trees  and  flowers.  Many  beautiful 
floral  descriptions  occur  in  the  plays,  and  although  the 
arboricultural  allusions  are  less  frequent,  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  justify  the  belief  that  his  knowledge 
was  both  extensive  and  accurate.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  passage  of  the  kind  is  where  Cranmer,  “  dilating 
on  a  wind  of  prophecy,”  portrays,  under  the  figure  of  s 
”  mountain  cedar,”  the  future  glories  of  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  successor.’-*  Milton  has  many  striking 
and  appropriate  images  borrowed  from  trees.  His  artistic 
use  of  the  pine  as  a  simile  for  Satan’s  spear,  — 

“  To  equal  which  the  tallest  pine. 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand ;  ” 

and  the  comparison  of  the  rebel  host  to  blasted  pines,  are 
fine  examples  of  the  poetical  transmutation  of  botanical 
knowledge.  Still  finer  is  the  exquisite  description  in  “Lyc- 
idas  ”  of  the  vernal  flowers  strewn  An  the  hearse  of  his 
lamented  friend.  And,  not  to  multiply  quotations  further, 
the  vale  of  Vallombrosa  has  been  immortalized  forever  by 
three  lines  in  “  Paradise  Lost.”  3 

In  later  poetry,  not  of  the  present  century,  Sbenstone 
and  Cowper  were  both  genuine  lovers  of  nature,  and  their 
works  abound  with  passages  relating  to  rural  pleasures  and 
scenery.  Cowper,  indeed,  might  be  styled  par  excellence 
the  poet  of  the  country.  No  one  ever  believed  more 
thoroughly  than  himself  in  his  own  epigrammatic  line,— 

“  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.” 

The  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of  the  time,  afterwards 
consummated  by  Wordsworth,  was  mainly  initiated  by  the 
recluse  of  Olney,  In  Shenstone’s  poems,  now,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  little  read,  there  are  some  verses  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  essay  which  have  a  curious  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  famous  song,  “  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud.”  We  quote  eight  lines  to  be  found  in  the  piece 
designated  “  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Four  Farts  :  ”  — 

”  From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  I 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 
From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  ! 

“  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white  ; 

Theu  the  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom  ; 

Then  the  violets  die  with  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume.” 

1  One  of  hU  biognplien  hu  discovered  a  solitary  verse,  on  the  bith  ot 
which  he  complacently  askumes  chat  Herbert  "  was  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  sweet  influences  of  nature.” 

■  Commentators  affirm  Ben  Jonson  to  be  tbe  author  of  the  lines  referred 
to. 

*  **  Till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamid  sea  he  stood,  and  called 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  Intranoed, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Tallombrosa.” 
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1873.] 

The  ring  and  manner  of  this  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
•on's  composition,  and  although  the  measure  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent,  these  verses  might  be  interpolated  in  the  modern 
long  without  in  the  least  impairing  its  harmony,  or  alTecting 
its  verisimilitude. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  the  list  of  the  natural 
poets  of  the  present  century  are  undoubtedly  Sir  Walter 
&ott,  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Tennyson.  Of  the  two  former 
it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  they  have  probably  done 
more  than  anybody  else  to  foster  the  modern  idea  of  nature, 
end  the  love  of  wild  and  picturesque  scene^.  Our  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  is  more  particularly  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
with  the  evidences  of  botanical  knowledge  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  that  part  of  botany  at  least  relating  to  trees. 
These  allusions,  we  apprehend,  are  more  numerous,  and 
show  more  insight,  and  acquaintance  with  the  forms,  and 
processes,  and  changes  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  than  those  of  any  other  modern  author.  His 
verse  in  this  respect  differs  from  other  descriptive  poetry 
chiefly  in  this,  that  his  notices  are  not  general  appellations 
or  similitudes  applicable  equally  to  any  or  all  trees,  but  are 
specific,  exact,  and  true  only  in  the  particular  case.  Thom¬ 
son,  for  example,  in  the  “  Seasons,”  is,  in  general,  curiously 
vague  in  his  descriptions.  He  gener.ilizes  constantly,  and 
presents  his  readers  with  broad  effects  sketched  en  masse, 
instead  of  individual  details.  Such  phrases  as  “sylvan 
glades,”  “vocal  groves,”  “umbrageous  shades,”  and  the 
Uke,  frequently  occur,  doing  duty  in  place  of  more  minute 
representations.  Mr.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Sir  Walter  and  Wordsworth  may  also  be  included,  pursues 
exactly  the  contrary  method.  His  descriptions  are,  nearly 
always,  pictures  of  particular  places  instead  of  fancy 
sketches,  and  the  distinguishing  features  are  given  incident¬ 
ally  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Where,  again,  particu¬ 
lar  trees  are  referred  to,  it  is  almost  invariably  with  a 
phrase  or  an  epithet  clenching  the  description  as  precisely 
as  a  paragraph  from  Evelyn  or  Loudon.  And,  as  poetry, 
these  casual,  accidental  bits  of  descriptive  writing  arc  in¬ 
finitely  more  effective  than  any  amount  of  versified  disqui¬ 
sition,  of  thef  Darwin  sort,  on  the  processes  of  vegetation. 
Slight,  too,  though  in  many  cases  they  are,  they  indicate  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  results  and  tendencies  of  modern 
science.  In  what  remains  of  this  paper  it  is  proposed,  a 
little  in  detail,  to  adduce  evidence  from  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poems  in  support  of  the  views  we  have  expressed.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  field,  and  we  shall 
therefore  select  a  few  of  the  more  important  trees,  and  see 
to  what  extent  his  notices  of  them  are  corroborative  of  these 
preliminary  remarks. 

The  ash  will  be  the  first  example,  and  the  reference  in 
the  lines  quoted  below,  is  to  the  proverbial  lateness  of  this 
tree  in  developing  its  foliage.  It  forms  part  of  the  Prince’s 
•ong  in  the  “  Princess :  ”  — 

“  Why  lingcreth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  f  ” 

Thi  s  is  a  very  striking  comparison,  happily  expressed,  and 
besides  serving  its  immediate  purpose,  corrects  an  erroneous 
notion  somewhat  popular,  that  sometimes  the  ash  and 
•ometimes  the  oak  is  in  leaf  first.  Then,  again,  in  the 
“Gardener’s  Daughter,”  Juliet’s  eyes  and  hair  are  thus  de- 
icribed :  — 

“  Love,  unpereeived, 

Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you,  made  those  eyes 
Darker  than 'darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March  ;  ” 

a  fact  which  all  ob.servers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  spring 
months  will  recognize  as  accurate. 

The  lime  seems  a  special  favorite  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  so 
lovingly  and  frequently  does  he  use  it  for  illustration. 
There  is  much  imitative  beauty  in  the  well-known  lines 
(also  from  the  “  Hardener’s  Daughter  ”)  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  of  a  cathedral  city  —  possibly 
Peterborough :  — 

“And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 

The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings.” 


The  giving  out  of  branches  close  to  the  ground  is  a  notice¬ 
able  habit  of  the  lime,  as  it  is  also  to  some  extent,  of  the 
elm,  particularly  in  Devonshire.  The  mode  of  growth  and 
the  development  of  the  branches  are  still  further  illus¬ 
trated  :  — 

“  Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 
Since  I  behehl  young  Laurence  dead.” 

The  epithet  “  branching  ”  refers  to  another  peculiarity  — 
the  number  and  intricacy  of  the  branches  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  On  this  point  ^Ir.  Leo  Grindon,  a  good  authority, 
says  :  “  So  dense  is  the  mass,  that  to  climo  a  full-grown 
tree  is  nearly  impossible.”  The  frequent  use  of  the  lime 
for  avenues  and  walks,  a  practice  still  more  prevalent  on 
the  continent,  is  very  pictorially  stated :  — 

“And  overhead. 

The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 

Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end.” 

Its  spring-time  is  photographed  in  “Maud  ”  in  a  single 
sentence,  thus :  — 

“  A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime.” 

Every  student  of  botany  will  be  able  to  verify  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  line.  The  buds  are  peculiarly  red,  and  the 
appearance  of  thousands  of  them  bursting  at  once  is  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  poet  describes  it.  Elsewhere,  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  foliation  of  the  trees  is  sketched 
with  remarkable  truthfulness  :  — 

“  On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf. 

When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green. 

And  nothing  perfect.” 

!  The  Spanish  chestnut,  Castanea,  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ten- 
!  nyson’s  trees;  but  there  are  irequent  references  to  the 
horse-chestnut,  JEsculas.  The  three  chestnuts  in  the 
“  Miller’s  Daughter  ”  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most 
readers  of  his  poetry.  The  appearance  of  the  buds  just 
before  emerging  from  their  green  covering,  and  the  time  of 
their  development,  are  registered  with  minute  accuracy  :  — 

“  But.  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that. 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
(’Twas  April  then),  1  came  and  sac 
Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  in  the  breezy  blue.” 

“  Glistening  ”  is  the  exact  epithet  here.  The  early  folia¬ 
tion  of  the  chestnut  and  elm  we  find  in  the  exquisite  frag¬ 
ment  “  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere.”  The  lines 
on  the  chestnut  are  very  characteristic  :  — 

“  In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran. 

And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan. 

Above  the  teeming  ground.” 

!  This,  and  the  simil.ar  remark  on  the  elm,  corresponds  to  the 
order  of  nature,  and  is  nowhere  better  or  more  beautifully 
exemplified  than  in  Kensington  Gardens  every  April. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  only  a 
single  line  devoted  to  the  birch.  It  is  to  be  found  in  “  Am- 
phion,”  that  singular  reproduction,  in  sylvan  form,  of  the 
I  mythological  legend.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  by  the 
I  way,  that,  in  the  later  editions,  the  verse  in  which  the 
I  birch  is  mentioned  is  omitted,  and  another  substituted.  As 
I  a  whole  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  musical  of  the  two, 

I  but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  apt  and  charming  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  “  the  lady  of  the  woods.”  For  the  curious  in  Ten- 
nysoniana  we  print  both  :  — 

“  The  birch- tree  swang  her  fraganqhair. 

The  bramble  cast  her  berry. 

The  gin  within  the  juniper 
Began  to  make  him  merry.” 

“  The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her. 

And  down  the  middle,  buzz !  she  went 
With  all  the  bees  behind  her.” 
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Of  all  the  poets  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  birch, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  and,  preeminently  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
none  of  th^m  has  surpassed  the  initial  line  of  the  first  stanza 
in  condensed  and  subtile  expressiveness.  Scott’s  is  some¬ 
what  similar,  although  not  quite  so  good :  — 

“  Where  weeps  the  birch  with  silver  bark. 

And  long  dishevelled  hair.” 

“  Dishevelled,”  implying  disorders  and  entanglement,  does 
not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  foliage  of  the  birch. 
“  Swang  her  fragrant  hair  ”  is  decidedly  better. 

The  mlness  and  ripeness  of  the  poet’s  knowledge  of  trees 
is  amply  illustrated  in  those  passages  of  his  poems  relating 
to  the  poplar.  This  is  a  tree  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar  from  early  childhood,  as  we  gather  from  the  “  Ode 
to  Memory,”  where  he  fondly  recalls  — 

“  The  seven  elms,  the  jioplars  four. 

That  stand  beside  my  father’s  door.” 

The  famous  poplar  in  “  Mariana,”  which  Mr.  Read  has 
reproduced  in  his  fine  picture  of  the  “Moated  Grange,” 
now  at  South  Kensington,  is  a  prominent  object  in  a  very 
striking  poem.  The  locality,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
is  the  fen  country  ;  — 

“  About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept. 

And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish  mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  ; 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray.” 

As  an  example  of  landscape  painting  in  words  there  is 
nothing  more  perfect  than  this  in  modern  literature.  We 
are  not  aware  if  the  doubt  was  ever  suggested  before,  but 
we  think  it  is  at  least  questionable  if  Mr.  Read  is  right  in 
assuming  the  particular  tree  in  the  poem  to  be  a  Lombardy 
poplar.  “  Silver-green,”  a  remarkable  epithet,  is  more 
applicable  to  the  abele  or  white  poplar  than  to  the  fastig- 
iate  Lombardy  species,  and  the  so.und  of  the  trembling  of 
the  leaves  is  less  noticeable  in  the  latter  than  in  most  of 
the  other  poplars.  In  other  poems  this  rustling  noise  is  de- 
TCribed  as  “lisping,”  “ hissing,”  and  like  the  sound  of  “  fall¬ 
ing  showers,”  phrases  all  tolerably  approximating  to  exact¬ 
ness.  In  “  In  Memoriam  ”  there  is  a  special  reference  to 
this  white  poplar  whose  silver-green  foliage  shows  much 
more  white  than  green  in  a  gale  of  wind :  — 

“  With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white. 

And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane.” 

He  “quivering,”  “tremulous”  aspen  is  also  mentioned, 
but  Mr.  Tennyson  is  too  good  a  botanist  to  fall  into  the 
popular  error  of  supposing  that  it  is  the  only  tree  which  has 
fluttering  leaves.  Lixcept  the  Ontario  species  and  one  or 
two  others,  nearly  all  the  poplars  have  tlie  same  peculiar¬ 
ity,  caused,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  by  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  leaf-stalk.  Very  curious  it  is  to  notice  in 
the  upper  branches,  while  a  light  wind  is  overhead,  each 

E articular  leaf  shaking  on  its  own  account,  while  the 
ranch  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  the  tree  itself,  are  perfectly 
motionless. 

Of  the  beech  the  notices  are  scantier  and  less  specific. 
Its  peculiarly  twisted  roots,  rich  autumn  tints,  smooth  bark, 
and  unusual  leafiness,  are  all  described,  however,  more  or 
less  poetically.  The  following  verse  from  “  In  Alemoriam  ” 
has  a  certain  pensive  sweetness  of  its  own  :  — 

“  Unwatched,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway. 

The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 

Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  brown. 

Tin’s  maple  bum  itself  away.” 

1 1  c  !irli  aiituiuu  lints  ot  the  ioliagje  of  the  maple  are  here 
alluded  to. 

Cedars,  cypresses,  and  yews,  all  members  of  the  great 
coniferous  family,  are  prominent  objects  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
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landscapes.  In  the  eighteenth  section  of  “  Maud,”  begin¬ 
ning,  — 

“  I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend,” 

and  which  contains  some  passages  full  of  solemn  tender¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  and  a  splendor  of  language  worthy  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  occurs  the  oft-quoted  apo.strophe  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  by  Maud’s  somewhat  dis¬ 
tempered,  though  now  happy  lover  :  — 

“  O,  thou  art  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  the  delicious  East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar. 

“  And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thornless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limbed  Eve  from  whom  she  came. 
Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway.” 

The  yew,  though  usually  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
death,  — 

“  Cheerless,  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  tombs,” 

might,  in  its  extreme  tenacity  and  length  of  days,  be  a  fit¬ 
ter  representative  of  life  and  endurance.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  “  In  Memoriam  ”  the  yew  is  described  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  These  are  two  of  the  verses:  — 

“  Old  Yew,  which  graspeth  at  the  atones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 

Tliy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

“  O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 

Who  changest  not  in  any  gale. 

Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 
To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom.” 

The  locality,  the  hue,  the  prolonged  life,  and  the  general 
unchangeableness  of  appearance,  arc  all  here  summ.irily 
noticed.  The  Laureate  seems,  howeveV,  to  share  the  p^u- 
lar  dislike  to  this  tree,  a  feeling  which  Gilpin,  in  his  “  For¬ 
est  Scenery,”  ridicules  as  weakness.  In  “  Amphion,”  yews 
are  called  “  a  dismal  coterie  ;  ”  in  “  Maud  ”  a  “  black  yew 
gloomed  the  stagnant  air ;  ”  and  in  “  Love  and  Death,”  we 
have  the  portentous  image  of  the  angel  of  death  walking 
all  alone  “  beneath  a  yew.” 

Our  limits  forbid  more  than  a  mere  enumerative  men¬ 
tion  of  other  well-known  trees,  whose  memory  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  rendered  sweeter  to  all  future  generations  of  tree 
lovers.  “  Immemorial  elms,”  “perky  larches  and  pines,” 
“  laburnums,  dropping  wells  of  nre,”  elders,  hollies,  the 
pillared  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores,”  “  dry-tongued  lau¬ 
rels,”  “  slender  acacias  ”  —  all  these  and  many  others  are 
to  be  found  within  the  four  corners  of  his  poems.  One 
only  remains,  the  oak  —  “  sole  king  of  forests  all,”  and  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  monarch 
of  the  woods  at  length  in  the  “  Talking  Oak,”  we  shall 
add  a  few  words  on  that  charming  composition  by  way  of 
conclusion. 

As  is  well  known,  the  poem  fakes  the  form  of  a  colloquy 
between  an  ancient  oak,  which  formed  a  meeting-place  for 
two  lovers,  and  the  young  gentleman  in  the  case.  He 
comes  to  question  the  tree  about  his  lady-love,  who  had 
visited  the  hallowed  spot  in  his  absence.  And  Landor 
himself,  in  his  happiest  vein,  never  conceived  a  more  ex¬ 
quisite  imaginary  conversation.  Here,  in  sportive  phrase 
and  bantering  talk,  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  forest  life 
set  forth  with  a  poetic  felicity,  saucy  humor,  and  scientific 
precision  of  language,  each  admirable  of  its  kind.  The 
poem  is  literally  a  love  idyll  and  botanic  treatise  combined, 
and  never,  surely,  were  love  and  science  —  January  and 
May,  might  one  say,  so  delightfully  harmonized,  conveying, 
too,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand, 
glimp.ses  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature,  undreamt 
of  by  Pope  and  his  school.  Thus  pleasantly  does  the  old 
oak  of  “  Summer-Chace  ”  discourse  to  Walter  of  Olivia’s 
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charms ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  skilful  | 
wav  in  which  the  poet’s  practical  acquaintance  with  trees  ' 
is  turned  to  account :  —  j 

“  I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick  j 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall)  I 

This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick,  | 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all ;  ”  I 

and  then,  with  a  warmth  of  praise  unusual  and  almost  im-  i 
proper  in  such  a  venerable  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  he  con-  j 
tinues :  — 

“  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind,  I 

That,  trust  me  on  my  word,  j 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind,  j 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred  :  i 

“  And  even  into  my  inmost  ring  j 

A  pleasure  I  discerned,  ' 

Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 

That  show  the  year  is  turned.”  I 

Farther  on,  the  not  ungrateful  lover  invokes  all  atmospheric  ^ 
and  other  good  influences  on  his  partner  in  the  dialogue,  ; 
who  has  proved  so  communicative  a  cotnpanion  :  —  i 

“  O  rock  upon  thy  towery  top  j 

All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet!  ' 

All  starry  culmination  drop  i 

Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet !  I 

“  Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain,  I 

But,  rolling  as  in  sleep,  { 

Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain. 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep !  ” 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  very  melodious  strains. 
Seldom  has  the  imagery  of  the  woods  been  used  with 
more  appropriateness  and  eflfect  than  in  this  poem,  and  its  ; 
poetic  excellence  is  rivalled  by  its  accuracy.  No  one  but  , 
an  accomplished  practical  botanist  could  have  written  it.  j 
And  throughout  the  poem,  light  and  airy  in  tone  as  it  is,  , 
there  is  distinctly  perceptible  the  scientific  element,  —  the  I 
sense  of  the  forces  of  nature  acting  according  to  law,  which,  ' 
as  we  have  already  said,  pervades  like  a  subtle  essence  \ 
much  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry.  But  enough  has  probably  j 
been  said  to  justify  the  title  of  this  article.  | 
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The  English  stage  has  not  been  wanting  in  an  illustrious  | 
line  of  right  royal  queens  of  tragedy.  Mrs.  Barry  is  the  \ 
noble  founder,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  queen  of  that  brill-  I 
iant  line.  Then  came  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  ! 
Spranger  Barry  (Mrs.  Crawford),  Mrs.  Siddons  (who 
hated  Mrs.  Crawford  for  not  abdicating),  and  Miss  O’Neil,  | 
whom  Mrs.  Siddons  equally  disliked  for  coming  after  her.  ! 

With  all  these  the  lovers  of  dramatic  literature  are  well  j 
acquainted.  Of  the  contemporary  line  of  French  tragedy  I 

aueens  very  little  is  known  in  this  country  ;  nevertheless,  i 
le  dynasty  is  one  of  great  brilliancy,  and  tbe  details  are  | 
not  without  much  dramatic  interest.  j 

In  the  year  1644,  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  there  lived  a 
family  named  Desmares,  which  family  was  increased  in  that  ' 
E  year  by  the  birth  of  a  little  girl  who  was  christened  Marie.  ; 
p  Corneille,  bom  in  the  same  city,  was  then  eight-and-thirty  ' 
years  of  age.  Rouen  is  now  proud  of  both  of  them  —  poet 
and  actress.  The  actress  is  only  known  to  fame  by  her  : 
married  name.  The  clever  Marie  Desmares  became  the 
wife  of  the  player  Champinede.  Monsieur  was  to  Madame  j 
.  very  much  what  poor  Mr.  Siddons  was  to  his  illustrious  j 

consort.  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle,  or  La  Champmesld,  i 

as  she  was  called  indifferently,  associated  with  Corneille  | 

I  by  their  common  birthplace,  was  more  intimately  connected  ' 

I  with  Racine,  who  was  her  senior  by  five  years.  La  Champ- 

I  mesle  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  when  she  made,  her 

I  Qibut  in  Paris  as  Hermione,  in  Ilacine’s  masterpiece,  “  An-  i 

dromaejue.”  For  a  long  time  Paris  could  talk  of  nothing  j 


but  the  new  tragedy  and  the  new  actress.  The  part  from 
which  the  piece  takes  its  name  was  acted  by  Mile.  Duparc, 
whom  Racine  had  carried  off  from  Moliere’s  company. 
The  author  was  very  much  interested  in  this  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  M.  Duparc.  Madame  was,  when  a  widow,  the 
mother  of  a  very  posthumous  child  indeed.  The  mother 
died.  She  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  troop  of  the 
weeping  adorers  of  her  former  charms,  “  and,”  says  Racine, 
alluding  to  himself,  “  the  most  interested  of  them  was  half 
dead  as  he  wept.” 

The  poet  was  aroused  from  his  grief  by  a  summons  from 
the  king,  who,  in  presence  of  the  sensitive  Racine’s  bitter¬ 
est  enemy,  Louvois,  accused  him  of  having  robbed  and 
poisoned  his  late  mistress.  The  accusation  was  founded 
on  information  given  by  the  infamous  woman,  Voisin,  who 
was  a  poisoner  by  passion  and  profession,  and  was  executed 
for  her  devilish  practices.  The  information  was  found  to 
be  utterly  false,  and  Racine,  absolved,  soon  found  consola¬ 
tion  and  compensation. 

He  became  the  master  of  La  Champmesle,  and  taught 
her  how  to  play  the  heroines  of  the  dramas  which  he  wrote 
c^orcssly  for  her.  She.  in  her  turn,  bec.ame  the  mistress 
of  ln-r  tutor.  Of  his  teaching  indeed  she  stood  in  little 
need,  except  to  learn  from  him  his  ideas  and  object,  as 
author  of  the  play.  She  was  not  only  sublime,  but  La 
Champmesle  was  the  first  sublime  actress  that  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  French  stage.  Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote 
to  her  daughter :  — 

“La  Champmesle  is  something  so  extraordinary  that  you 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  all  your  life.  One  goes  to 
hear  the  actress  and  not  the  play.  I  went  to  sec  ‘Ariadne’ 
for  her  sake  alone.  The  piece  is  inspired  ;  the  players  execra¬ 
ble.  But  as  soon  as  La  Champmesle'  comes  upon  the  stage  a 
murmur  of  gladness  runs  throughout  the  house,  and  the  tears 
of  the  audience  flow  at  her  despair.” 

The  magic  of  the  actress  lured  Madame  de  S^vigne’s 
son,  the  young  marquis,  from  the  side  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos. 
“  He  is  nothing  but  a  pumpkin  fricasseed  in  snow,”  said  the 
perennial  beauty.  After  the  young  nobleman  thought 
proper  to  inform  his  mother  of  the  interest  he  took  in  La 
Champmesle,  Madame  de  Sdvignd  was  so  proud  that  she 
wrote  and  spoke  of  her  son’s  mistress  as  her  daughter-in- 
law  1  'Fo  her  own  daughter  she  wrote  as  follows  of  the 
representation  of  Racine’s  “  Bajazet,”  in  which  La  Champ- 
mesl«5  acted  Roxana :  — 

“  The  piece  appeared  to  me  fine.  My  daughter-in-law  seemed 
to  me  the  most  miraculously  good  actress  I  had  ever  seen  ;  a 
hundred  thousand  times  better  than  Des  (Eillets ;  and  1,  who 
am  allowed  to  be  a  very  fair  player,  am  not  worthy  of  lighting 
the  candles  for  her  to  act  by.  Seen  near,  she  is  plain,  and  I  am 
not  astonished  that  mv  son  was  ‘choked  ’  at  his  first  interview 
with  her;  but  when  she  breaks  into  verse  she  is  adorable.  I 
wish  you  could  have  come  with  us  after  dinner ;  you  would  not 
have  been  bored.  You  would  probably  have  shed  one  little  tear, 
since  I  let  fall  a  score.  You  would  have  admired  your  sister-in- 
law.” 

Two  months  later  the  mother  sent  to  her  daughter  a 
copy  of  the  piece,  and  wrote :  “  If  I  could  send  you  La 
Champmesle  with  it  you  would  admire  it,  but  without  her 
it  loses  half  its  value.” 

Racine,  as  Madame  de  Sevignd  said,  wrote  pieces  for  his 
mistress,  and  not  for  posterity.  “  If  ever,”  she  remarked, 
“  he  should  become  less  young,  or  cease  to  be  in  love,  it 
will  be  no  longer  the  same  thing.”  The  interpreter  of  the 
poet  produced  her  wonderful  effects  dressed  in  exaggerated 
court  costume,  and  delivering  her  tirades  in  a  cadenced, 
sing-song,  rise-and-fall  style,  marking  the  rhymes  rather 
than  keeping  to  the  punctuation.  It  was  the  glory  of  the 
well-educated  artequin  and  columbine,  “dans  leur  Hostel 
dc  Bourgogne,”  to  act  whole  scenes  of  mock  tragedy  in 
the  manner  of  La  Champmesld  and  her  companions. 

Lovers  consumed  fortunes  to  win  the  smiles  they  sought 
from  the  plain  but  attractive  actress.  Dukes,  courtiers, 
simple  gentlemen,  flung  themselves  and  all  they  had  at 
her  feet.  La  Fontaine  wrote  verses  in  worship  of  her 
when  he  was  not  helping  her  complaisant  husband  to  write 
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comeilies.  Boileau,  in  the  most  stinging  of  epigrams,  has  ' 
made  the  conjugal  immorality  immortal,  and  De  Scvignd  ' 
has  made  the  nobly-endowed  actress  live  forever  in  her 
letters. 

After  Racine  shut  his  eyes,  as  complaisantly  as  the  hu.s-  ' 
band,  to  the  splen<lid  infidelities  of  La  Chainpmesl4  — 
when  temptation  was  powerless,  and  religion  took  the 
place  of  passionate  love  —  he  moralized  on  the  sins  of  his 
former  mistress.  “  The  [toe  r  wretch,”  he  wrote  contempt-  '• 
uously  to  his  son,  “  in  her  last  moments,  refused  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  stage."  Without  such  renunciation  the  church  ^ 
barred  her  way  to  hes  ven  1  Racine,  however,  was  misin-  ! 
formed.  La  Champmesle  died  (1C98)  like  so  many  of  her  ! 
cay  fellows,  “  dam  les  plus  grandes  sentiments  de  piele."  , 
Her  widowed  hu.'baud,  when  the  rascal  (juality  died  out  of  ! 
him,  kept  to  drink,  and  he  turned  now  and  then  to  devotion.  I 
One  morning,  in  the  year  1708,  he  went  to  the  church  of  | 
the  Cordeliers,  and  ordered  two  masses  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  his  inothe.  and  of  his  wife ;  and  he  put  thirty 
sous  into  the  hand  of  the  Sacristain  to  pay  for  them.  The 
man  offered  him  ten  sous  as  change.  But  M.  Champmesle  j 
put  the  money  back :  “  Kec])  it,”  he  said,  “  for  a  third  mass 
for  myself  I  will  come  and  hear  it.”  Meanwhile  he  went 
and  sat  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  (L’ Alliance')  waiting  for 
church  time.  He  chatted  gayly  with  his  comrades,  prom-  1 
ised  to  join  them  at  dinner,  anil  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell 
dead  to  the  ground. 

As  Racine  formed  La  Champmesld,  so  did  the  latter 
form  her  niece  as  her  successor  on  the  stage  —  Mile.  Duclos, 
who  reigned  supreme  ;  but  she  was  a  less  potential  queen 
of  the  drama  than  her  mistress.  Her  vehemence  of  move¬ 
ment  once  caused  her  to  make  an  ignoble  fall  as  she  was 
playing  Camille  in  “  Les  Hor.aces.”  Her  eijually  vehement 
^irit  once  carried  her  out  of  her  part  altogether.  At  the 
first  representation  of  La  (Motte’s  “  Ind.s  de  Castro,”  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  children  caused  the  pit  to  laugh 
and  to  utter  some  feeble  jokes.  Mile.  Duclos,  who  was 
acting  In^s,  was  indignant.  “  Brainless  pit  1  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “you  laugh  at  the  finest  incident  in  the  piece  !  ” 
French  audiences  are  not  tolerant  of  impertinence  on  the 
stage ;  but  they  took  this  in  good  part,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  play. 

Mile.  Duclos,  like  her  aunt,  chanted  or  recitatived  her 
parts.  The  French  had  got  accustomed  to  the  sing-song  ' 
cadences  of  their  rhymed  plays,  when  suddenly  a  new 
charm  fell  upon  their  delighted  ears.  The  new  charmer 
was  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  —  a  hat-maker’s  daughter,  an 
amateur  actress,  then  a  strolling  player.  In  1717  she  burst  | 
upon  Paris,  and  in  one  month  she  enchanted  the  city  by 
her  acting  in  Monimia,  Electra,  and  Berenice,  and  had  > 
been  named  one  of  the  king’s  company  for  the  first  parts  ' 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Adrienne’s  magic  lay  in  her 
natural  simplicity.  She  spoke  as  the  character  she  repre¬ 
sented  might  be  expected  to  speak.  This  natural  style 
had  been  suggested  by  Molifere,  and  had  been  attempted  i 
by  Baron,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  was  given  to  the  silver- 
tongued  Adrienne  to  subdue  her  audience  by  this  exquisite 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  play-going  world  was  enthusias¬ 
tic.  Whence  did  the  new  charmer  come?  She  came 
from  long  training  in  the  provinces,  and  was  the  glory  of 
many  a  provincial  city  before,  in  1717,  she  put  her  foot  on  ] 
the  stage  of  the  capital,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
began  her  brilliant  but  brief  artistic  career  of  thirteen 
years.  Tracing  her  early  life  back,  people  found  her  a 
baby,  true  child  of  Paris.  In  her  little  girlhood  she  saw 

Polyeucte  ”  at  a  playhouse  close  by  her  father’s  house. 
She  immediately  got  up  the  tragedy  with  other  little  actors 
and  actresses.  Madame  la  Presidente  La  Jay,  hearing  of 
the  ability  of  the  troupe  and  of  the  excellence  of  Adrienne 
as  Pauline  at  the  rehearsals  in  a  grocer’s  warehouse,  lent 
the  courtyard  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Garanciere,  where  a 
stage  was  erected,  and  the  tragedy  acted,  in  presence  of 
an  audience  which  included  members  of  the  noblest  fami¬ 
lies  in  France.  All  Paris  was  talking  of  the  *marvellou8 
■kill  of  the  young  company,  but  especially  of  Adrienne, 
when  the  association  called  the  “  Comddie  Fran^aise,” 
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which  had  the  exclusive  right  of  acting  the  legitimate 
drama,  arose  in  its  spite,  screamed  “  Privilege  1  ”  and  irot 
the  company  suppressed. 

The  little  Adrienne,  however,  devoted  herself  to  the 
stage  ;  and  when  she  came  to  Paris,  after  long  and  earnest 
experience  in  the  provinces,  her  new  subjects  hailed  their 
new  queen  —  queen  of  tragedy,  that  is  to  say ;  for  when 
she  took  comedy  by  the  hand  the  muse  bore  with,  rather 
than  smiled  upon  her ;  and.  wanting  sympathy,  Adrienne 
felt  none.  Outside  the  stage  her  heart  and  soul  were 
surrendered  to  the  great  soldier  and  utterly  worihless 
fellow,  Maurice  de  Saxe.  He  was  the  only  man  to  whom 
she  ever  gave  her  heart ;  and  he  had  given  his  to  so  many 
there  was  little  left  for  her  worth  the  having.  What  little 
there  was,  was  coveted  by  the  Princess  de  Bouillon. 
Adrienne  died  while  this  aristocratic  rival  was  flinging 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  handsome  Mardchal ;  and  the 
wrathful  popular  voice,  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  dramatic 
queen,  accused  the  princess  of  having  poisoned  the  act¬ 
ress. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  (whose  story  has  been  twice  told  in 
French  dramas,  and  once  marvellously  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Rachel),  before  she  made  her  exit  from  the 
world,  thought  of  the  poor  of  her  district,  and  she  left 
them  several  thousands  of  francs.  The  curd  of  St.  Sulpice 
was  told  of  the  death  and  of  the  legacy.  The  good  man 
took  the  money  and  refused  to  allow  the  body  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground.  Princes  of  the  church  went  to  her 
petits  sotipers,  but  they  would  neither  say  “  rest  her  soul,” 
nor  sanction  decent  rest  to  her  body ;  and  yet  charity  had 
beautified  the  one,  as  talent  and  dignity  had  marked  the 
other.  'Fhe  corpse  of  this  great  actress  (she  was  only  forty 
when  she  died)  was  carried  in  a  fiacre,  accompanied  by  a 
faithful  few,  to  a  timber  yard  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain; 
a  hired  porter  dug  the  shallow  grave  of  the  tragedy  queen; 
and  I  remember,  in  my  youthful  days,  a  stone  post  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Rue  de  Crenelle 
which  was  said  to  stand  over  the  spot  where  Monimia  had 
been  so  ingloriously  buried.  It  was  then  a  solitary  place, 
significantly  named  La  Grenouillihre. 

And  when  this  drama  had  closed,  a 'valet  of  Baron,  the 
great  tragedian,  looked  at  an  old  woman  who  attended  in 
the  box  lobby  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  and  they  mutu¬ 
ally  thought  of  their  daughter  as  the  successor  to  poor 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  Their  name  was  Gaussem;  but 
when,  a  year  after  Adrienne’s  death,  they  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting,  the  young  girl  —  eighteen,  a  flower  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  of  simplicity,  most  exquisite,  even  if  affected  —  they 
changed  their  name  to  Gaussin.  As  long  as  she  was  young, 
Voltaire  intoxicated  her  with  the  incense  of  his  flattery. 
He  admired  her  Junie,  Andromaque,  Iphig^nie,  Berenice; 
but  he  worshipped  her  for  her  perfect  acting  in  jiarts  he  had 
written  —  Zaire  (in  which  there  is  a  “  bit  of  business  ”  with 
a  veil,  which  Voltaire  stole  from  the  “  handkerchief  ”  in 
“  Othello,”  the  author  of  which  he  pretended  to  despise)  — 
Zaire,  Alzire  ;  and  in  other  characters  Voltaire  swore  that 
she  was  a  miracle  of  acting.  But  La  Gaussin  never 
equalled  Adrienne.  She  surpassed  Duclos  in  ‘  Incs  de 
Castro :  ’  she  was  herself  to  be  surpassed  by  younger  rivals. 
At  about  forty  Voltaire  spoke  of  his  once  youthful  idol  as 
that  old  girl ! 

La  Gaussin  had  that  excellent  thing  in  woman,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice.  Her  pathos  melted  all  hearts  to  the  melodi¬ 
ous  sorrow  of  her  own.  In  Berenice,  her  pathetic  charm 
had  such  an  effect  on  one  of  the  sentinels,  who,  in  those 
days,  were  posted  at  the  wings,  that  he  unconsciously  let 
his  musket  fall  from  his  arm.  Her  eyes  were  as  eloquent 
as  her  voice  was  persuasive.  In  other  respects,  Clairon  (an 
actress)  has  said  of  her  that  La  Gaussin  had  instinct  rather 
than  intelligence,  with  beauty,  dignity,  gracefulness,  and 
an  invariably  winning  manner  which  nothing  could  resist. 
Her  great  fault,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  tame¬ 
ness.  Clairon  added  that  she  played  Zaire  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  did  Rodogune.  It  is  as  if  an  English  actr 
ress  were  to  make  no  dinereni:e  between  Desdemona  and 
Lady  Macbeth. 

When  La  Gaussin  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven,  the 
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Krench  pit  did  what  the  French  nation  invariably  does  — 
jniote  down  the  idol  which  it  had  once  worshipped.  The 
uncrowned  queen  married  an  Italian  ballet  dancer,  one 
Tevolaigo,  who  rendered  her  miserable,  but  died  two  years 
before  her,  in  1767.  It  is,  however,  said  that  Mile.  La 
Gaussin  was  led  to  withdraw  from  the  stage  out  of  sincerely 
religious  scruples.  A  score  of  French  actresses  have  done 
the  same  thing,  and  long  before  they  had  reached  the 
iparantaine. 

There  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  unwilling  the  French 
audiences  were  to  lose  a  word  of  La  Gaussin’s  utterances  I 
in  Cibber’s  “  Apology.”  “  At  the  tragedy  of  ‘  Zaire,’  ”  he 
aya,  “  while  the  celebrated  Mile.  Gossin  (.<ic)  was  deliv¬ 
ering  a  soliloquy,  a  gentleman  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit 
of  coughing,  which  gave  the  actress  some  surprise  and 
interruption,  and,  his  fit  increasing,  she  was  forced  to  stand 
lilent  so  long  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  the  uneasy  audience 
upon  him;  when  a  French  gentleman,  leaning  forward  to 
him,  asked  him  if  this  actress  had  given  him  any  particular 
offence,  that  he  took  so  public  an  occasion  to  resent  it  ? 
The  English  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  assured  him 
that,  so  lar  from  it,  he  was  a  particular  admirer  of  her  per¬ 
formance  ;  that  his  malady  was  his  real  misfortune,  and  that 
if  he  apprehended  any  return  of  it  he  would  rather  (|uit  his 
Kst  than  disoblige  either  the  actor  or  the  audience.”’ 
Colley  calls  this  the  “  publick  decency  ”  of  the  French 
theatre. 

The  illle.  Clairon,  named  above,  took  up  the  inheri¬ 
tance  which  her  predecessor  had  resigned.  Claire  Joseph 
Hippolyte  Legris  de  Latude  were  her  names ;  but,  out  of 
the  first,  she  made  the  name  by  which  she  became  illustri¬ 
ous.  Her  life  was  a  long  one  — 1723-1803.  She  acted 
from  childhood  to  middle  age ;  first  as  sprightly  maiden, 
then  in  opera,  till  Rouen  discovered  in  her  a  grand  trageiii- 
nne,  and  sent  her  up  to  Paris,  which  city  ratified  the 
warrant  given  by  the  Rouennais.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Phedre,  and  the  Parisians  at  once  worshipped 
the  new  and  exquisite  idol. 

The  power  that  Mile.  Clairon  held  over  her  admirers, 
the  sympathy  that  existed  between  them,  is  matter  of  noto¬ 
riety.  She  was  once  acting  Ariadne  in  Thomas  Corneille’s 
tragedy,  at  Marseilles,  to  an  impassioned  southern  audience. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act,  where  she  is  eager  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  her  rival  can  be  in  the  heart  of  Theseus,  the  au¬ 
dience  took  almost  as  eager  a  part;  and  when  she  had 
uttered  the  lines  in  which  she  mentions  the  names  of  vari¬ 
ous  beauties,  but  does  not  name,  because  she  does  not  sus¬ 
pect,  her  own  sister,  a  young  fellow  who  was  near  her 
murmured,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  It  is  Phtedra !  it  is 
Phmdral” — the  name  of  the  sister  in  question.  Clairon 
was  one  of  those  artists  who  conceal  their  art  by  being 
terribly  in  earnest.  In  her  days  the  pit  stood;  there  were 
no  seats ;  parterre  meant  exactly  what  it  says,  on  the 
ground.”  The  audience  there  gathered  as  near  the  stage  as 
they  could.  Clairon,  in  some  of  her  most  tragic  parts,  put 
such  intensity  into  her  acting  that  as  she  descended  the 
stage  clothed  in  terror  or  insane  with  rage,  as  if  she  saw  no 
pit  before  her  and  would  sweep  through  it,  the  audience 
there  actually  recoiled,  and  only  as  the  great  actress  drew 
back  did  they  slowly  return  to  their  old  positions. 

The  autobiographical  memoirs  of  Mile.  Clarion  give  her 
rank  as  author  as  well  as  actress.  Her  style  was  declama¬ 
tory,  rather  heavy,  and  marked  by  dramatic  catchings  of 
the  breath  which  were  among  the  faults  that  weaker  play¬ 
ers  imitated.  It  was  the  conventional  style,  not  to  be 
rashly  broken  through  in  Paris  ;  she  accordingly  first  tried 
to  do  so  at  Bordeaux  in  1752.  “I  acted,”  she  tells  us, 
“the  part  of  Agrippina,  and  from  first  to  last  I  played  ac- 
epeding  to  my  own  ideas.  This  simple,  natural,  unconven- 
bonal  style  excited  much  surprise  in  the  beginning ;  but, 
in  the  very  middle  of  my  first  scene,  I  distinctly  heard  the 
words  from  a  {)erson  in  the  pit,  ‘  That  is  really  fine  1  ’  ” 
h  was  an  attempt  to  change  the  sing-song  style,  just  as 
Mile.  Clarion  attempted  to  change  the  monotonous  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  costume  worn  by  actresses ;  but  she  was  pre- 
*«ded  by  earlier  reformers,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Her  inclination  for  natural  acting  was  doubtless 


confirmed  on  simply  hearing  Garrick  recite  passages  from 
English  plays  in  a  crowded  French  drawing-room.  She 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  English,  but  she  understood 
Garrick’s  expression,  and,  in  her  enthusiasm.  Mile.  Clar¬ 
ion  kissed  Roscius,  and  then  gracefully  asked  pardon  of 
Roscius’s  wife  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken. 

It  is  said  that  Clarion  was  one  of  those  actresses  who 
kept  themselves  throughout  the  day  in  the  humor  of  the 
character  they  were  to  act  .at  night.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
might  be  embairas.sing  to  her  servants  and  unpleasant  to 
her  friends,  family,  and  visitors.  A  Lady  Macbeth  vein  all 
day  long  in  a  house  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ; 
but  Mile.  Clarion  defended  the  practice,  as  others  did : 
“  How,”  she  would  say,  “  could  1  be  exalted,  refined,  im¬ 
perial  at  night,  if  through  the  day  I  had  been  subdued  to 
grovellinw  matters,  every-day  commonness,  and  polite  ser¬ 
vility  ?  There  was  something  in  it  ;  and  in  truth  the  su¬ 
perb  Clarion,  in  ordinary  life,  was  just  as  if  she  had  to  act 
every  night  the  most  sublimely  imperious  characters. 
With  authors  she  was  especially  arbitrary,  and  to  fling  a 
manuscript  part  in  the  face  of  the  writer,  or  to  box  his  cars 
with  it,  was  thought  nothing  of.  Even  worse  than  that  was 
“  only  pretty  Fanny’s  way.” 

The  cause  of  Mile.  Clarion’s  retirement  from  the  stage 
was  a  singular  one.  An  actor  named  Dubois  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  membership  with  the  Company  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  on  the  ground  that  his  conduct  had  brought  dis¬ 
honor  on  the  profession.  An  onler  from  the  king  com¬ 
manded  the  restoration  of  Dubois,  till  the  question  could 
be  decided.  For  the  15th  of  April,  1765,  the  “Siege  of 
Calais”  was  accordingly  .announced,  with  Dubois  in  his 
original  character.  On  thiit  evening,  Lekain,  Mol^,  and 
Brizard,  advertised  to  play,  did  not  come  down  to  the 
theatre  at  all.  Mile.  Clarion  arrived,  but  immediately 
went  home.  'There  was  an  awful  tumult  in  the  house,  and 
a  general  demand  that  the  deserters  should  he  clapped 
into  prison.  'The  theatre  was  closed  ;  Lekain,  Mol4,  and 
Brizard  suffered  twenty-four  days’ imprisonment,  and  Mile. 
Clarion  was  shut  up  in  Fort  I’Eveque.  At  the  reopening 
of  the  theatre  Bellecourt  offered  a  very  humble  apology  in 
the  names  of  all  the  company ;  hut  Mile.  Clarion  refused 
to  be  included,  and  she  withdrew  altogether  from  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  when  she  was  receiving  friends 
at  her  own  house,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  her  with¬ 
drawal  was  rather  vivaciously  discussed,  as  it  was  by  the 
public  generally.  Some  officers  were  particularly  urgent 
that  she  should  return,  and  play  in  the  especially  popular 
piece,  the  “  Siege  of  Calais.”  “  I  fancy,  gentlemen,”  she 
replied,  “  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  you  to 
serve  with  a  fellow-officer  who  had  disgraced  the  profession 
by  an  act  of  the  utmost  baseness,  you  would  rather  with¬ 
draw  than  do  so'l  ’’  “  No  doubt  we  should,  replied  one  of 

the  officers,  “  but  we  should  not  withdraw  on  a  day  of 
siege."  Clarion  laughed,  but  she  did  not  yield.  She  re- 
tireil  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Clarion,  being  great,  had  many  enemies.  They  shot  lies 
at  her  as  venomous  as  poisoned  arrows.  They  identified 
her  as  the  original  of  the  shameless  heroine  in  the  “  His- 
toire  de  Fretillon.”  With  her,  however,  love  was  not  spo¬ 
radic.  It  was  a  settled  sentiment,  and  she  loved  but  one 
at  a  time;  among  others,  Marmontel  (see  his  memoirs), 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  the  comedian  Larive. 
After  all.  Clarion  had  a  divided  sway.  The  rival  queen 
was  Marie  Fran9oiae  Dumesnil.  The  latter  was  much 
longer  before  the  public.  The  life  of  Mademoiselle  Du¬ 
mesnil  was  also  longer,  namely,  from  1711  to  1803.  Her 
professional  career  in  Paris  reached  from  1737,  when  she 
appeared  as  Clytemnestra,  to  1776,  when  she  retired.  For 
eleven  years  after  Clarion’s  withdrawal  Dumesnil  reigned 
alone.  She  was  of  gentle  blood  but  poor ;  she  was  {flain, 
but  her  face  had  the  beauty  of  intelligetice  and  expression. 
When  Garrick  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  two  great 
tragMiennes,  Clarion  and  Dumesnil,  he  replied,  “  Mile. 
Clarion  is  the  most  perfect  actress  I  have  seen  in  France.” 
“And  Mile.  Dumesnil?”  “Oh!”  rejoined  Garrick, 
“  When  I  see  Mile.  Dumesnil  I  see  no  actress  at  all.  1 
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behold  only  Semiramis  and  Athalie  I  ”  —  in  which  charac¬ 
ters,  however,  she  for  many  years  wore  the  paniers  that 
Were  in  vogue.  She  is  remembered  as  the  first  tragic  act¬ 
ress  who  actually  ran  on  the  stage.  Jt  was 'in  “Mdrope,” 
when  she  rushed  to  save  .^gisthe,  exclaiming,  “  Hold ! 
he  is  my  son !  ”  She  reserved  herself  for  the  “  points,” 
whether  of  pathos  or  passion.  The  effect  she  produced 
was  the  result  of  nature ;  there  was  no  art,  no  study.  She 
exercised  great  power  over  her  audiences.  One  night, 
having  delivered  her  famous  line  in  Clytemnestra, — 

“^Je  maudirais  les  dieux,  s’ils  me  rendaient  le  jour,” 

an  old  captain  standing  near  her  clapped  her  on  the  back, 
with  the  rather  rough  compliment  of  “  Va-t-en  chienne,  k 
tons  les  diables !  ”  Rough  as  it  was,  Dumesnil  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.  On  another  occasion,  Joseph  Chdnier,  the 
dramatist,  expressed  a  desire,  at  her  own  house,  to  hear  her 
recite.  It  is  said  that  she  struck  a  fearful  awe  into  him, 
as  she  replied,  “  Assdyez-vous,  Neron,  et  prenez  votre 
place !  ”  — for,  as  she  spoke,  she  seemed  to  adopt  the  pop¬ 
ular  accusation  that  Joseph  had  been  accessory  to  the  guil¬ 
lotining  of  his  brother,  the  young  poet,  Andrd  Chdnier. 
Her  enemies  asserted  that  Dumesnil  was  never  “  up  to  the 
mark  ”  unless  she  had  taken  wine,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Marmontel  insists  that  she  caused  his  “  Hdraclides  ”  to  fail 
through  her  having  indulged  in  excess  of  wine ;  but  Fleury 
states  that  she  kept  up  her  strength  during  a  tragedy  by 
taking  chicken  broth  with  a  little  wine  poured  into  it. 

Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  retired,  as  we  have  said,  in  1776. 
The  stage  was  next  not  unworthily  occupied  by  Mile. 
Raucourt.  But  meanwhile  there  sprung  up  two  young 
cieatures  destined  to  renew  the  rivalry  which  had  existed 
between  Clairon  and  Dumesnil.  AVhile  these  were  grow¬ 
ing  up  the.  French  Revolution,  which  crushed  all  it  touched, 
touched  the  Comddie  Fran9aise,  which  fell  to  pieces.  It 
pulled  itself  together,  after  a  manner,  but  it  was  neither 
flourishing  nor  easy  under  the  republic.  The  French  stage 
paid  its  tribute  to  prison  and  to  scaffold. 

When  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  swept  by,  that 
stage  became  once  more  full  of  talent  and  beauty.  Talma 
reappeared,  and  soon  after  three  actresses  set  the  town 
mad.  There  was  Mile.  Georges,  a  dazzling  beauty  of  six¬ 
teen,  a  mere  child,  who  had  come  up  from  Normandy,  and 
who  knew  nothing  more  of  the  stage  than  that  richly 
dressed  actors  there  represented  the  sorrows,  passion,  and 
heroism  of  ancient  times.  Of  those  ancient  times  she 
knew  no  more  than  what  she  had  learned  in  Corneille  and 
Racine.  But  she  had  no  sooner  trod  the  stage,  as  Agrip¬ 
pina,  than  she  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  great  mistress  of 
her  art.  Her  beauty,  her  voice,  her  smile,  her  genius,  and 
her  talent,  caused  her  to  be  hailed  queen ;  but  not  (|uite 
unanimously.  There  was  already  a  recognized  queen  of 
tragedy  on  the  same  stage.  Mile.  Duchesnois.  This  older 
({ueen  (originally  a  dressmaker,  next,  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  a 
lady’s-maid)  was  as  noble  an  actress  as  Mile.  Georges, 
but  her  noble  style  was  not  supported  by  personal  beauty. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  ugliest  woman  that  had  ever  held 
an  audience  in  thrall  by  force  of  her  genius  and  ability 
alone.  While  song-writers  celebrated  the  charms  of  Mile. 
Georges,  portrait  painters,  too  cruelly  faithful,  placed  the 
sublime  ugliness  of  Mile.  Duchesnois  in  the  shop  windows. 
There  she  was  to  be  seen  in  character,  with  one  of  the 
lines  she  had  to  utter  in  it,  as  the  epigraph  :  — 

“  Le  roi  parut  touche  de  mes  faibles  attraits.” 

Even  Talleyrand  stooped  to  point  a  joke  at  her  expense. 
A  certain  lady  had  no  teeth.  Mile.  Duchesnois  had,  but 
they  were  not  pleasant  to  see.  “  If,”  said  Talleyrand, 

alluding  to  the  certain  lady,  “  If  Madame - had  teeth, 

she  would  be  as  ugly  as  Mile.  Duchesnois." 

Between  these  two  queens  of  tragedy  the  company  of 
the  Thdfitre  Fran^ais  were  as  divided  in  their  allegiance 
as  the  public  themselves.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Queen  Hortense  were  admirers  of  Mile.  Georges;  he  cov¬ 
ered  her  with  diamonds,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lent  her 
those  of  his  wife  Josephine,  who  was  the  friend  of  Mile. 
Duchesnois.  Bourbonites  and  Republicans  also  adopted 


Mile.  Duchesnois,  who  was  adopted  by  Mile.  Dumesnil, 
Talma  paid  allegiance  to  the  same  lady,  while  Lafon 
swore  only  by  Mile.  Georges,  in  whose  behalf  Mile.  Rau¬ 
court  once  nearly  strangled  Duchesnois.  In  society,  every 
member  of  that  awful  institution  was  compelled  to  choose 
a  side  and  a  night.  One  queen  played  on  a  Monday,  the 
i  other  on  a  Wednesday;  Mile.  Georges  on  Friilay,  and 
I  Duchesnois  again  on  Sunday ;  and  on  the  intervening 
j  nights  the  brilliant  muse  of  comedy.  Mile.  Mars  (as  the 
I  daughter  of  Monvel,  the  actor,  always  called  herself),  came 
i  and  made  Paris  ecstatic  with  her  Elmire,  her  Celimene 
j  and  other  characters.  Of  these  three  supreme  actresses, 

1  Mile.  Mars  alone  never  grew  old  on  the  stage,  in  voice, 
figure,  movement,  action,  feature,  or  expression.  I  recol¬ 
lect  her  well  at  sixty,  creating  the  part  of  Mile,  de  Belle- 
isle,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen ;  and  Mile.  Mars  that  ninhi 
was  sixteen,  and  no  more.  It  was  only  by  putting  the 
hinocle  to  the  eyes  that  you  might  fancy  you  saw  something 
older,  but  the  voice  1  It  was  the  pure,  sweet,  gentle,  pene¬ 
trating,  delicious  voice  of  her  youth  —  ever  youthful. 
Jules  Janin  describes  the  nights  on  which  the  brilliant  and 
graceful  Mile.  Mars  acted,  as  intervals  of  inexpressible 
charm,  moments  of  luxurious  rest.  Factions  were  silenced. 
The  two  queens  of  tragedy  were  forgotten  for  a  night,  and 
all  the  homage  was  for  the  queen  of  comedy. 

The  beauty,  youth,  and  talent  of  Mile.  Georges  would 
probably  have  secured  her  seat  on  an  undisputed  throne, 
only  for  the  caprices  that  accompany  those  three  inestima¬ 
ble  possessions.  The  youthful  muse  suddenly  disappeared. 
She  rose  again  in  Russia,  whither  she  had  been  tempted 
by  the  imperial  liberality  of  Alexander  the  Czar.  She 
was  queening  it  there  in  more  queenly  fashion  than  ever ; 
her  name  glittered  on  the  walls  of  Moseow  when  the 
Grand  Army  of  France  scattered  all  such  glories  and 
wrecked  its  own.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  perished 
in  that  bloody  drama,  but  the  tragedy  queen  contrived  to 
get  safe  and  sound  over  the  frontier. 

Thenceforth  she  gleamed  like  a  meteor  from  nation  to 
nation.  Mile.  Duchesnois  and  Mile.  Mars  held  the  sceptres 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  between  them.  They  reigned  with 
glory,  and  when  their  evening  of  life  came  on  they  de¬ 
parted  with  dignity  —  Duchesnois  in  1835.  The  more  im¬ 
petuous  Mile.  Georges  flashed  now  here,  now  there,  and 
blinded  spectators  by  her  beauty,  as  she  dazzled  them  by 
her  talent.  The  joy  of  acting,  the  ecstasy  of  being  ap¬ 
plauded,  soon  became  all  she  cared  for.  One  time  she  was 
entrancing  audiences  in  the  most  magnificent  theatres,  at 
another,  she  was  playing  with  strollers  on  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  of  stages ;  but  always  with  the  same  care.  Now,  the 
Parisians  hailed  the  return  of  their  queen  ;  in  a  month  she 
was  acting  Iphigenia  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea ! 

When  the  other  once  youthful  queens  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  approaching  the  sunset  glories  of  their  reigns, 
Mile.  Georges,  in  her  mature  and  majestic  beauty  too, 
seized  a  new  sceptre,  mounted  a  new  throne,  and  reigned 
supreme  in  a  new  kingdom.  She  became  the  queen  of 
drama ;  not  melodrama ;  of  that  prose  tragedy,  which  is 
full  of  action,  emotion,  passion,  and  strong  contrasts. 
Racine  and  Corneille  were  no  longer  the  fountains^  at 
which  she  quaffed  long  draughts  of  inspiration.  New 
writers  hailed  her  as  their  muse  and  interpreter.  She  was 
the  original  Christine  at  Fontainebleau,  in  Dumas’s  piece 
so  named,  and  Victor  Hugo  wrote  for  her  his  terrible 
“  Mary  Tudor  ”  and  his  “  Lucrezia  Borgia.”  It  was  a  de¬ 
licious  terror,  a  fearful  delight,  a  painful  pleasure,  to  see 
this  wonderful  woman  transform  herself  into  those  other 
women,  and  seem  the  awful  reality  which  she  was  only  — 
but  earnestly,  valiantly,  artistically  —  acting.  She  could 
be  everything  by  turns :  proud  and  cruel  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
tender  and  gentle  as  Desdemona.  Mile.  Georges,  however, 
found  a  rival  queen  in  drama,  as  she  had  done  in  tragedy 
—  Madame  Allan  Dorval,  who  made  weeping  a  luxury 
worth  the  paying  for.  Competitors,  perhaps,  rather  than 
rivals.  There  was  concurrency,  rather  than  opposition. 
One  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  stage  annals  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  these  artists  being  twice  “  called,”  after  a 
1  representation  of  “  Mary  Tudor,’’  in  which  Mile.  Georges 
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yua  the  Queen  and  Madame  Dorval  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
After  the  two  actresses  had  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
oration  of  which  they  were  the  objects,  Madame  Dorval, 
with  exquisite  refinement  and  noble  feeling,  kissed  the 
land  of  Mile.  Georges,  its  if  she  recognized  in  her  the  still  ; 
lupremely  reigning  queen.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  this ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  it ;  and  it  is  equally  a  pleasure 
to  make  record  of  it  here.  i 

IVhen  all  this  brilliant  talent  be^an  to  be  on  the  wane, 
and  playgoers  began  to  fear  that  Ml  the  thrones  would  be 
racant,  a  curious  scene  used  to  occur  nightly  in  summer  | 
time  in  the  Champs  filysdes.  Before  the  seated  public,  i 
beneath  the  trees,  an  oldish  woman  used  to  appear,  with  a  I 
slip  of  carpet  on  her  arm,  a  fiddle  beneath  it,  and  a  tin  | 
cup  hanging  on  her  finger.  She  was  closely  followed  by  a  I 
slim,  pale,  dark,  but  fiery-eyed  girl,  whose  thoughts  seemed  i 
to  be  with  some  world  far  away.  When  the  woman  had 
spread  the  carpet,  had  placed  the  cup  at  one  corner,  and  | 
had  scraped  a  few  hideous  notes  on  the  fiddle,  the  pale  i 
dark-eyed  girl  advanced  on  the  carpet  and  recited  pas-  I 
saws  from  Racine  and  Corneille.  With  her  beautiful  head  ! 
^sed,  with  slight,  rare,  but  most  graceful  action,  with 
Toiee  and  emphasis  in  exact  accord  with  her  words,  that 
pale-faced,  inspired  girl,  enraptured  her  out-of-door  au¬ 
dience.  After  a  time  she  was  seen  no  more,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  her  own  inward  fire  had  utterly  con¬ 
sumed  her,  and  she  was  forgotten.  By-and-by  there 
descended  on  the  deserted  temple  of  tragedy  a  new 
queen  —  nay,  a  goddess,  bearing  the  name  of  Rachel. 

As  the  subdued  anil  charmed  public  gazed  and  listened 
and  sent  up  their  incense  of  praise  and  their  shout  of 
adulation,  memories  of  the  pale-faced  girl  who  used  to 
recite  beneath  the  stars  in  the  Champs  filysees  came  upon 
them. 

Some,  however,  could  see  no  resemblance.  Others  de¬ 
nied  the  possibility  of  identity  between  the  abject  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  muse  in  the  open  air,  and  the  glorious,  though 
pale-faced,  fiery-eyed  queen  of  tragedy,  occupying  a  throne 
which  none  could  dispute  with  her.  When  half  her  brief, 
splendid,  extravagant,  and  not  blameless  reign  was  over, 
jillle.  Rachel  gave  a  “  house-warming  ”  on  the  occasion  of 
opening  her  new  and  gorgeously-furnished  mansion  in  the 
Rue  Troncin.  During  the  evening  the  hostess  disappeared, 
and  the  maUre  d'hotel  requested  the  crowded  company  in’ 
the  great  saloon  so  to  arrange  themselves  as  to  leave  space 
enough  for  Mile.  Rachel  to  appear  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  as  she  was  about  to  favor  the  company  with  the  re¬ 
cital  of  some  passages  from  Racine  and  Corneille.  There¬ 
upon  entered  an  old  woman  with  strip  of  carpet,  fiddle, 
and  tin  pot,  followed  by  the  queen  of  tragedy,  in  the  shab¬ 
biest  of  frocks,  pale,  thoughtful,  inspired,  and  with  a  sad 
smile  that  was  not  altogether  out  of  tune  with  her  pale 
meditations  ;  and  then,  the  carpet  being  spread,  the  fiddle 
Mraped,  and  the  cup  deposited,  Rachel  trod  the  carpet  as 
if  it  were  the  stage,  and  recited  two  or  three  passages  from 
the  masterpieces  of  the  French  masters  in  dramatic  poetry, 
and  moved  her  audience  according  to  her  will,  in  sympathy 
and  delight.  When  the  hurricane  of  applause  had  passeil, 
and  while  a  murmuring  of  enjoyment  seemed  as  its  softer 
echo,  Rachel  stooped,  picked  up  the  old  tin  cup,  and  going 
round  with  it  to  collect  gratuities  from  the  company,  said, 

“  Anciennement,  e’etait  pour  maman ;  h  present,  e’est  pour 
les  pauvres.” 

The  Rachel  career  was  of  unsurpassable  splendor.  Be¬ 
fore  it  declined  in  darkness  and  set  in  premature  painful 
death,  the  now  old  queen  of  tragedy.  Mile.  Georges,  met 
the  sole  heiress  of  the  great  inheritance.  Mile.  Rachel,  on 
the  field  of  the  glory  of  both.  Rachel  was  then  at  the 
^t  of  her  powers,  at  the  highest  tide  of  her  triumphs.  ■ 
They  appeared  in  the  same  piece,  Racine’s  “  Iphigenie.’  | 
Me.  Georges  was  Clytemnestre ;  Rachel  played  Rriphile.  j 
^ey  stooil  in  presence,  like  the  old  and  the  young  wrest-  I 
lers,  gazing  oh  each  other.  Then  each  struggled  for  the 
from  the  spectators,  till,  whether  out  of  compliment, 
which  is  doubtful,  or  that  she  was  really  subdued  by  the 
weight,  power,  and  majestic  grandeur  of  Mile.  Georges,  ^ 
Eriphile  forgot  to  act,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  admiration  t 


at  the  acting  of  the  then  very  stout,  but  still  beautiful, 
mother  of  the  French  stage. 

The  younger  rival,  however,  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
arena.  She  acted  in  both  hemispheres,  led  what  is  called 
a  stormy  life,  was  as  eccentric  as  she  was  full  of  good  im¬ 
pulses,  and  to  the  last  she  knew  no  more  of  the  personages 
she  acted  than  what  she  learned  of  them  from  the  pieces  in 
which  they  were  represented.  Rachel  died  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  wear  and  tear  of  her  professional  life  was 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  repose,  the  restlessness,  and  the 
riot  of  the  tragedy  queen  at  home.  She  was  royally  bur¬ 
ied.  In  the  foyer  of  the  TheAtre  Franqais,  Rachel  and 
Mars,  in  marble,  represent  the  Melpomene  and  Thalia  of 
France.  They  are  both  dead  and  forgotten  by  the  French 
public. 

For  years  after  Mile.  Duchesnois  had  vanished  from  the 
scene.  Mile.  Georges  in.ay  be  said  to  have  languished  out 
her  life.  One  day  of  snow  and  fog,  in  January,  1867,  a 
funeral  procession  set  out  from  Passy,  traversed  the  living 
city  of  Paris,  and  entered  through  the  mist  the  city  of 
the  dead,  Pbre  la  Chaise.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  chief 
mourner.  “In  that  coffin,”  said  .lules  Janin,  “lay  more 
sorrows,  passions,  poetry,  and  hopes  than  in  a  thousand 
proud  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.”  She  who 
had  represented  and  felt  and  expressed  all  these  senti¬ 
ments,  emotions,  and  ideas  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  line 
of  dramatic  queens  in  France. 

That  line  had  its  Lady  Jane  Grey,  its  queen  for  an  hour ; 
one  who  was  loved  and  admired  during  that  time,  and 
whose  hard  fate  was  deplored  for  full  as  long  a  period. 
About  the  year  1819-20  there  appeared  at  the  Oddon  a 
Mile.  Charton.  She  made  her  debut  in  a  new  piece, 
“  Lancastre,”  in  which  she  acted  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
vouth  and  beauty,  combined  with  extraordinary  talent,  took 
the  public  mind  prisoner.  Here  was  a  j’oung  goddess  who 
would  shower  delight  when  the  maturer  divinities  had  gone 
back  to  Olympus.  The  lithographed  portrait  of  Mile. 
Charton  was  in  all  the  shops  and  was  eagerly  bought. 
Suddenly  she  ceased  to  act.  A  jealous  lover  had  flung  into 
that  beautiful  and  happy  face  a  cup  of  vitriol,  and  destroyed 
beauty,  happiness,  and  partially  the  eyesight,  forever. 
The  young  actress  refused  to  prosecute  the  ruffian,  and  sat 
at  home  suffering  and  helpless,  till  she  became  “  absorbed 
in  the  population  ”  —  that  is  to  say,  starved,  or  very  nearly 
so.  She  had  one  poor  female  friend  who  helped  just  to 
keep  her  alive.  In  this  way  the  once  proud  young  beauty 
literally  went  down  life  into  old  age  and  increase  of  an¬ 
guish.  She  dragged  through  the  horrible  time  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  Commune,  and  then  she  died.  Her  body  was  carried 
to  the  common  pauper  grave  at  Montmartre,  and  one  poor 
actor  who  had  occasionally  given  her  what  help  he  could, 
a  M.  Dupuis,  followed  her  to  that  bourne. 

Queens  as  they  were,  their  advent  to  such  royalty  was 
impeded  by  every  obstacle  that  could  be  thrown  in  their 
way.  The  “  Society  ”  of  French  actors  has  been  long  noted 
for  its  cruel  illiberality  and  its  mean  jealousy,  especially  the 
“  Society  ”  that  has  been  established  since  the  Revolution 
—  or,  to  speak  correctly,  during  the  Revolution  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1 789,  and  which  is  now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
its  progress.  The  poor  and  modest  Duchesnois  had  im¬ 
mense  difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  appear  at  all.  'The 
other  actors  would  not  even  speak  to  her.  When  she  was 
“  c.alled  ”  by  an  enthusiastic  audience  no  actor  had  the  gal¬ 
lantry  to  offer  a  hand  to  lead  her  forward.  A  poor  player, 
named  Florence,  at  length  did  so,  but  on  later  occasions  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  her  to  “  go  on  ”  alone.  When 
Mile.  Rachel,  ill-clad  and  haggard,  besought  a  well-known 
societaire  to  aid  her  in  obtaining  permission  to  make  her 
ddbut  on  the  stage  of  the  TheAtre  Francais,  he  told  her  to 
get  a  basket  and  go  and  sell  flowers.  On  the  night  of  her 
triumph,  when  she  dvl  appear,  and  heaps  of  bouquets  were 
flung  at  her  feet,  on  her  coming  forward  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  she  flung  them  all  into  a  basket,  slung  it  from  her 
shoulders,  went  to  the  actor  who  had  advised  her  to  go  and 
vend  flowers,  and  kneeling  to  him,  asked  him,  half  in  smiles 
and  half  in  tears,  if  he  would  not  buy  a  nosegay  1  It  is 
said  that  Mile.  Mars  was  jealous  of  the  promise  of  her  sis- 
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ter,  Georgina.  Young  debutantes  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
aged  oueens  should  abandon  the  parts  of  young  princesses, 
ant!  when  the  young  debutantes  have  become  old  they  are 
amazed  at  the  impertinence  of  new  comers  who  expect 
them  to  surrender  the  juvenile  characters.  The  latest  suc¬ 
cessful  debutante,  Mile.  Rousseil,  and  M.  Mounae  Sully, 
are  where  they  now  are  in  spite  of  their  fellows  who  were 
there  before  them. 


PANDURANG  HARI.i 

The  first  care  of  Pandurang  was  to  convey  the  woman 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  this  he  found  in  a  small  cottage 
in  a  village  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  palace — open,  as  Eastern  palaces  are,  to 
all  comers  —  where  he  saw  a  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  cry¬ 
ing  for  justice.  Her  niece,  she  said,  had  been  carried  off 
and  robbed  of  her  ornaments,  and  perhaps  murdered. 
Her  cries  reached  the  Peishwa’s  ears,  and  he  ordered  the 
Kotwall  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  had  hardly 
done  this  when  Trimbuckje  arrived. 

Proclamations  were  issued  and  rewards  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Sagoonah,  and 
Pandurang’s  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  Sagoonah 
was  the  woman  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  that  if  he  wished 
to  know  more  of  Trimbuckje’s  share  in  the  crime  than  he 
had  already  heard  from  Gabbagd  he  had  better  return  and 
hear  her  story  from  her  own  lips.  On  his  return  he 
found  her  restored  to  consciousness,  and  on  his  side  be¬ 
came  conscious  that  she  was  a  most  beautiful  girl ;  round 
her  throat  was  a  small  necklace,  to  which  a  copper  talis¬ 
man  was  suspended. 

Sagoonah’s  story  was  that  she  was  an  orphan,  and  that 
she  herself,  after  the  Hindoo  custom,  had  been  betrothed 
to  a  hoy  who  had  disappeared,  so  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  she  was  a  widow,  as  until  her  betrothed  turned 
up  or  his  death  was  proved,  she  could  not  marry  any  one 
else.  She  lived  with  an  aunt  near  Poona,  and  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  seen  at  a  window  by  the  Peishwa,  who, 
much  in  the  Arabian  Nights  fashion,  became  enamored  of 
her,  and  offered  her  a  place  in  his  harem,  which  she  said 
she  would  rather  die  than  accept. 

The  next  day  the  Peishwa  had  sent  Trimbuckje  Danglia 
to  press  his  suit ;  but  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he,  too, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  offered  to  carry  her  off  to  his 
property  in  Kandeish  and  to  tell  the  Peishwa  that  she  had 
fled.  Sagoonah  replied  scornfully,  but  incautiously,  “  The 
Peishwa  shall  know  this  before  sunset.  Leave  me.” 
Irimbuckje  went  away  muttering  curses,  and  towards 
sunset  Sagoonah  set  out  for  the  palace ;  on  the  way  she 
was  led  astray  by  a  story  of  her  aunt’s  illness  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  (bur  Gosseins,  who  had  been  hired  to  strangle 
her,  rob,  and  throw  her  out  of  the  window. 

And  now  our  hero  was  master  of  the  position,  though  it 
was  one  of  great  danger.  He  might  either  throw  the 
crime  on  the  Abyssinian  or  on  Trimbuckje,  and,  like  a 
true  Asiatic,  he  preferred,  because  it  was  more  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  “  to  accuse  the  guiltless  man,”  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  if  the  Abyssinian  did  not  deserve 
to  die  for  this  crime  he  had  committed  a  thousand  others 
as  bad,  besides  the  particular  crime  of  having  had  him 
flojrged. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  went  boldly  to  Trimbuckje 
and  told  him  he  had  come  to  help  him  to  crush  his  rival 
the  Kotwall.  Trimbuckje  asked  him  his  terms,  and  he 
said,  as  the  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of 
Sagoonah  was  4000  rupees,  he  ought  to  have  double  if  he 
brought  home  the  charge  to  a  man  innocent  of  it.  When 
Trimbuckje  asked,  “  Is  he  not  guilty  ?  ”  Pandurang  said, 
“  I  know  he  is  not,  and  I  know  who  is.”  This  assertion 
and  the  whis{)er,  ”  Gabbag^  Gousla  Gossein,”  convinced 
Trimbuckje,  and  then  Pandurang  explained  that  he  meant 
to  play  the  part  of  a  magician,  and  gain  access  to  the 
Kotwall,  pretending  to  be  able  to  discover  the  murderer 
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by  the  black  art,  and  then  to  claim  the  right  to  pronounce 
the  result  of  his  incantations  before  the  Peishw.t  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  Trimbuckje  was  to  get  up  as  many  peti- 
tions  against  the  Abyssinian  as  he  could,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  take  care  that  a  confidential  person  was  sent  to 
search  the  Kotwall’s  pillow  on  which  he  sat  in  durbar,  and  * 
to  bring  whatever  was  found  there  to  the  Peishwa  himself 
After  these  deliberations  Pandurang  attired  himself  as  a 
magician,  in  which  art,  be  it  observed,  every  one  in  Poona, 
from  tbe  Peishwa  down,  firmly-  believed,  except  the  magi- 
cians  themselves,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Kotwall’s  house  ' 
in  a  palankeen,  escorted  by  the  Abyssinian  himself 
When  they  entered  the  office  it  was  crowded,  and  Pan¬ 
durang  confesses  that  he  trembled  at  his  imprudence. 
Still,  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  slip  Sagoonah’s 
necklace  into  the  covering  of  the  pillow.  Then,  hinting 
to  the  Kotwall  that  Trimbuckje  was  the  criminal,  he  killed 
a  black-legged  cock,  swallowed  two  eggs,  burnt  some  ghee,  I 
and  stuck  two  needles  through  two  limes.  Next,  as  his 
incantations  were  complete,  he  demanded  to  be  led  to  the 
Peishwa’s  palace. 

'The  Peishwa,  after  some  little  delay,  summoned  the  ma-  i 
gician  to  his  closet,  and  ordered  him  to  be  seated,  but  just  [ 
as  they  began  to  converse,  Pandurang’s  balance  was  very 
much  upset  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door  behind  the 
Peishwa,  out  of  which  peered  the  villainous  face  of  Gab- 
bagd.  Then  the  door  slammed  to  again.  'Phis  apparition  | 
caused  Pandurang  to  reflect  if,  after  all,  there  might  not  be  • 
some  counterplot,  and  by  the  time  he  had  resolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  screen  Trimbuckje  the  Peishwa  got  so  impatient 
and  angry  that  he  threatened  to  have  him  trodden  under  j 
foot  by  an  elephant  if  he  did  not  at  once  denounce  the  |l 
murderer.  Nor  was  his  wrath  appeased  when  he  did  de- 
nounce  the  Kotwall,  for  he  asked  why  he  had  not  said  so  j 
long  ago,  and,  more  than  that,  asked  for  proof.  “  Seize 
the  Abyssinian  and  search  his  office  and  they  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  talisman,”  said  Pandurang.  “  This  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  murdered  girl,  and  it  can  be  sworn  to  by  her 
aunt.”  I 

The  Kotwall  was  then  seized,  and  search  was  ordered 
to  be  made,  the  Peishwa  adding  significantly,  ”  Beware 
how  you  deceive  me.”  To  Pandurang’s  dismay,  however,  1 
■the  messengers  sent  to  search  came  back,  and  could  find  i 
nothing.  The  Peishwa  now  got  furious,  and  Pandurang 
was  just  going  to  confess  the  whole  story  when  he  again 
caught  the  eye  of  Gabbage  in  the  crowd,  which  seemed  to 
read  his  soul  and  say,  “  Do,  if  you  dare.”  He  therefore 
only  told  the  Peishwa  that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  spot, 
and  that  it  was  an  unpropitious  day.  “  And  so  you  shall 
find  it,”  said  the  Peishwa;  “ho,  there,  let  an  elephant  be 
in  readiness  ;  we  will  show  the  magician  how  to  mock  us.” 

The  Abyssinian  now  made  an  attempt  to  save  himself; 
but  the  Peishwa,  to  whom  Trimbuckje  had  whispered,  said 
that,  though  the  necklace  had  not  been  found,  jewels  and 
valuables  had  been  found  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  that 
he  must  have  plundered  his  subjects.  Tne  necklace  might 
still  be  found,  and  so  the  magician’s  fate  was  postponed  for 
one  hour;  as  for  the  Kotwall,  he  must  be  trampled  to 
death  by  an  elephant.  In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  his 
insulting  his  lord  and  master  by  any  words,  his  tongue  must 
be  cut  out  on  the  spot.  This  part  of  the  sentence  was 
carried  out  at  once,  and  Pandurang  Hari  tells  us  that  he 
trembled  so  much  for  his  own  unruly  member  that  the  by¬ 
standers  could  scarce  refrain  from  laughter.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  one  elephant  should  tread  both  of  them  to 
death,  so  the  unhappy  Abyssinian  was  respited  till  the  ma- 
.  gician’s  hour  was  up. 

But  even  in  this  perplexity,  Pandurang  had  timi  (  ^ 
fleet  how  fortunate  it  was  that  the  Abyssinian  had  lost  his 
tongue,  as  if  the  necklace  were  still  (bund  he  could  say  or 
suggest  nothing.  And  found  it  was  just  before  the  hour 
was  out.  “  The  necklace  1  the  necklace  I  ”  was  the  cry, 
and  there  it  was.  When  the  Peishwa  asked  how  it  had 
been  found,  it  turned  out  that  a  servant  had  discovered  it 
when  putting  a  new  cover  on  the  pillow,  and  taken  it  home 
as  of  little  value.  Sagoonah’s  aunt  was  there  and  swore  to 
it ;  and  now  Pandurang’s  confidence  returned,  he  had 
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crashed  the  innocent  Kotwall,  and  he  begged  permission  to  \ 
Ktire,  as  be  had  to  set  off  for  Cabul  that  night.  i 

We  forgot  to  say  that  the  talisman  bad  been  opened  and  j 
was  found  to  contain  two  grains  of  wheat  wrapped  in  a  { 
ilip  of  paper,  on  which  was  some  writing,  and  which  Pan-  i 
darang  managed  to  conceal.  As  soon  as  he  could  Pandu-  | 
rang  threw  ofl'  his  magician’s  disguise  and  returned  to  Sa-  I 
goonab,  of  course  with  the  rupees,  having  made  a  secret  ap-  j 
pointment  with  her  aunt  for  the  same  night  that  he  might  | 
explain  the  whole  affair.  At  his  interview  with  the  aunt,  I 
Pandurang  Hari  told  her  how  he  had  saved  her  niece,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  accompany  him  to  Kandeish,  I 
where  he  c.xiH>cted  to  get  a  situation  from  Trimbuckje.  To  ' 
do  this  more  readily  the  two  women  were  to  pass  as  his  ' 
mother  and  sister,  and  as  “  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Sa- 
goonah  showed  ”  how  much  the  proposal  pleased  her,  the 
aunt  was  soon  persuaded,  and  the  agreement  made ;  Sa- 
goonah  still  believing  that  it  was  the  Kotwall,  and  not 
Trimbuckje,  who  had  attempted  her  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy  Kotwall  had  been  trampled 
to  death  by  the  elephant.  Next  morning  our  hero  saw 
Trimbuckje,  and  said  he  was  not  come  for  money,  but  to 
obtain  some  situation  by  which  he  might  gain  an  honest 
livelihood.  As  might  be  expected,  Trimbuckje  grinned  at 
the  word  ‘‘  honest,”  and  probably  thought  of  the  Kotwall’s 
fete,  but  was  ready  enough  to  send  him  to  Kandeish,  giving 
him  a  letter  to  the  collector  of  his  revenues.  Before  he 
left  Poona  Pandurang  paid  a  learned  pundit  five  rupees  to 
read  the  writing  taken  from  Sagoonah’s  talisman.  It  turned 
out  to  be  pure  Sanscrit,  and  it  ran  thus  ;  — 

“  Let  her  who  doth  this  trinket  wear 
Guard  against  the  Gossein’s  snare.” 

When  he  told  the  women  this,  they  said  that  Sagoonah’s 
fetber  had  been  ruined  by  these  wretches,  who  had  sworn 
to  persecute  his  race.  He  had,  in  fact,  it  came  out,  brought 
the  Gossein  to  justice  for  some  crime,  and  hence  their 
enmity. 

Next  day  Pandurang  Hari  and  the  woman  set  out  for 
Kandeish,  and  it  is  only  another  proof  how  very  small  the 
world,  even  in  India,  is,  that  the  man  whose  ponies  and  bul¬ 
locks  they  hired  to  carry  them  and  their  goods  was  an  ass- 
driver  who  had  joined  company  with  Pandurang  when  he 
escaped  from  the  English  fort.  He  was  a  rude,  impertinent 
fellow,  and  besides  recognizing  Pandurang,  insulted  the 
women  in  such  a  way  that  Pandurang  knocked  him  off  his 
bullock  and  made  him  beg  his  pardon.  He  also  resolved 
to  dismiss  him  at  the  next  town,  but  before  he  could  do  so 
the  driver  of  asses  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  for  an 
assault,  adding  that  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  English  who 
had  a  cantonment  in  the  place. 

While  this  charge  and  its  consequent  detention  were 
going  on,  Pandurang  was  separated  from  the  women  ;  and 
when  it  was  disposed  of  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  it  was 
only  to  find  that  the  driver  of  asses  had  disappeared  with 
the  aunt  and  her  niece.  All  he  could  hear  was  that  the 
women  had  been  seen  early  that  morning  with  two  men,  one 
of  them  a  Gossein.  There  was  a  hue  and  cry  after  this, 
which  ended  in  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  being  found  tied  to 
stakes  in  a  cave.  Thither  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
Gossein  and  the  driver  and  robbed ;  but  the  two  rogues 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  8()oiI,  and  the  driver 
stabbed  the  Gossein,  and  went  oft'  with  the  booty,  leaving 
the  mendicant  for  dead.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this 
Gossein  was  our  ubiquitous  old  friend  Gabbag^,  and  we 
dare  say  the  reader  will  feel  glad  that  he  is  stretched  out  on 
the  plain  never  to  trouble  us  again,  but  what  was  as  won¬ 
derful  as  his  ubiquity  was  the  vitality  of  this  Gossein,  who 
instead  of  dying,  rose  up  and  went  to  a  doctor,  promising  to 
be  back  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  they 
were  discovered  and  rescued  by  Pandurang  Hari. 

We  wish  we  could  dwell  on  their  journey  to  Kandeish, 
and  tell  how  Pandurang  bought  him  a  two-edged  sword  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  only  to  be  robbed  of  all  his  money  by 
some  Thugs ;  but  at  last  they  reached  their  destination,  and 
Pandurang  was  appointed  deputy  collector,  with  h  salary 
of  100  rupees  a  month.  Here  Pandurang  seems  to  have  re¬ 


solved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  not  to  squeeze  the  ryots 
or  to  rob  his  master.  For  a  while  the  tnree  lived  very 
quietly  and  happily,  and  the  only  drawback  was  that  Sagoo¬ 
nah  would  not  hear  of  his  addresses  so  long  as  she  was  not 
certain  of  the  death  of  her  betrothed.  But  at  the  end  of 
six  months  came  a  message  from  Trimbuckje  begging  Pan¬ 
durang  to  return  to  Poona  to  get  him  out  of  a  dithculty.  It 
was  a  mere  trifle.  The  great  man,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Peishwa,  had  murdered  a  Shastra,  or  envoy,  on  his  way 
from  the  Guicowar,  and  the  English  had  taken  up  his  cause 
and  insisted  on  the  extradition  of  Trimbuckje,  who  was  to 
be  sent  to  Thannah,  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  near 
Bombay.  ^ 

As  in  duty  bound,  Pandurang  Hari  said  he  would  accom¬ 
pany  his  patron  whithersoever  he  went,  and  though  dying 
to  get  back  to  Kandeish  and  Sagoonah,  he  very  shortly  set 
out  for  Salsette ;  but,  no  sooner  was  Trimbuckje  incarcerated 
in  the  fort,  than  his  friends  began  to  plot  his  escape.  The 
end  was  that  the  Peishwa’s  minister  got  out  of  Salsette 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Ham.  Pandurang  Hari  and  Nanna,  another  attendant  of 
Trimbuckje,  were  left  behind,  but  released  by  the  English 
after  two  months,  and  set  off  to  rejoin  their  master,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  rewarded.  On  the  way  these  two  and  another 
friend  deliberated  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  betray 
Trimbuckje  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  so  get  a 
greater  reward,  but  on  consideration  they  resolved  unani¬ 
mously  that  they  had  better  first  get  what  they  could  from 
their  patron  for  assisting  him  to  escape,  and  then  consider 
about  betraying  him  to  the  English. 

These  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  an  untoward 
event.  They  had  got  within  a  few  days’  march  of  Kandeish, 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Pindarees,  who 
forced  them  to  take  service  among  those  famous  freebooters, 
and  carried  them  off  to  a  fastness  in  ajungle.  One  of  the 
first  faces  which  Pandurang  Hari  saw  in  that  robbers’  hole, 
again  reminding  one  of  “  Gil  Bias,”  was  that  of  Mahadeo, 
his  old  inkstand  bearer,  who  had  got  him  out  of  his  trouble 
by  burying  the  Carcoon.  It  was  dull  work  in  the  jungle, 
so  they  amused  themselves  at  night  by  telling  the  stories  of 
their  lives,  very  much  like  the  Calenders  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights,”  and  the  first  story  was  that  of  the  inkstand  bearer, 
Mahadeo,  from  whom  Pandurang  heard  something  which 
not  only  surprised  him,  but,  as  the  advertisements  say,  was 
ultimately  very  much  to  his  advantage. 

Though  only  a  vagabond  Pindaree  Mahadeo  asserted 
that  his  father  was  brother  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  —  that 
prince  of  whose  debts  a  generation  ago  we  heard  so  much, 
and  of  which  we  really  do  not  know  whether,  like  the  Duke 
of  York’s  debts,  they  are  still  unpaid ;  but  though  his 
brother  he  was  not  his  heir,  for  he  had  an  elder  brother 
whom  he  loved  to  disparage  by  saying  that  he  was  the.  son 
of  a  washerwoman.  This  elder  bromer  had  a  son,  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  besides  the  rivalry  of  the 
fathers  the  sons  were  rivals  also,  for  both  aspired  to  be 
betrothed,  when  quite  children,  to  the  daughter  of  a  high 
caste  Brahmin.  Unfortunately  for  Mahadeo,  his  cousin 
was  preferred  as  nearer  to  the  Rajah’s  throne,  on  which  the 
j  uncle  swore  the  most  awful  vengeance  on  both  father  and 
!  daughter.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  meet  his  brother, 

I  whose  name  was  Sewaje,  and,  returning  wounded,  said  that 
I  they  had  both  been  attacked,  and  that  he  had  escaped 
while  Sewaje  had  been  murdered,  a  blow  which  so  shocked 
!  him  that  he  determined  to  become  a  Gossein  and  retire 
I  from  the  world.  Not  content  with  this,  he  resolved  to  take 
:  his  son  with  him,  and  accordingly  sought  out  an  aged  Gos¬ 
sein,  who  proceeded  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  sect,  which,  as  they  consisted  in  filling  their  mouths  re- 
1  peatedly  with  blood  and  then  spurting  it  over  the  face  of 
j  an  idol  of  Siva,  so  disgusted  the  son,  together  with  other 
austerities  of  saintly  life,  that  he  soon  ran  away  and  had 
never  seen  anything  of  his  father,  the  pretender  to  Sattarah, 
j  since. 

j  After  a  series  of  adventures,  part  of  which  consisted  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Pandurang  Hari  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Govindab,  he  had  enlisted  among  the  Pindarees, 

,  and  there  he  was.  The  next  night  the  second  Pindaree, 
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Fuzl  Khan,  told  his  story,  and  the  night  after,  the  third 
began  his,  but  it  was  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  a  horn  and 
the  announcement  that  the  English  were  at  hand.  The 
word  was  now  “  To  horse,”  and  the  Pindarees  mounted  and 
spurred,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  cavalry, 
who  smote  the  robbers  hip  and  thigh,  though  Panduran^ 
Hari  and  Nanna,  his  friend,  were  lucky  enough  to  get  otf 
safe.  They  reached  a  village  where  they  heard  the  news 
that  the  Peishwa  and  the  English  were  at  war,  and  that 
Trimbuckje  was  in  that  very  place.  Our  hero  sought  him 
out,  but,  instead  of  any  reward,  was  received  with  curses. 

Thereupon  Pandurang  made  for  his  village,  only  to  find 
that  the  women  had  departed,  leaving  the  hot^se  empty. 
No  one  could,  or,  at  least,  no  one  would,  tell  him  any¬ 
thing  about  them ;  and  when  he  applied  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  place,  he  was  told  by  a  peon  that  the  sooner  he  made 
off  the  better,  and  as  he  said  this,  he  drew  his  hand  sig¬ 
nificantly  across  his  throat.  From  something  that  he 
heard,  however,  he  thought  that  Sagoonah  was  in  the 
strong  fort  at  Azeerghur,  and  thither  he  set  out.  On  the 
way  he  overtook  at  a  Durhm  Salleh,  or  caravanserai,  two 
travellers,  one  short  and  one  tall,  both  of  most  cut- throat 
appearance,  on  one  of  whom  he  recognized  the  pistols  which 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  the  Thugs. 

At  first  these  fellows  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and,  though  he  was  starving,  refused  to  give  him  any  rice. 
At  last  they  became  better  friends,  and  not  only  fed  him, 
but  proposed  that  he  should  become  their  accomplice  in  a 
perilous  undertaking.  Death,  however,  would  be  his 
reward  if  he  dared  to  deceive  them.  Then  they  led  him 
into  the  jungle  till  they  came  to  a  cave  with  an  iron  door, 
which  opened  by  a  secret  spring,  first  cousin  to  Ali  Baba’s 
cave  and  its  “  Open  Sesame.”  When  they  entered  this 
worthy  pair  informed  Pandurang  that  they  were  employed 
by  Gunput  Rao  Mahadco,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sattarah,  who,  though  a  Gossein,  known  by  the  name  of 
Gabbage,  was  anxious  to  find  his  son,  and  then  to  marry 
him  to  a  girl  with  an  immensely  rich  uncle,  whose  money 
would  induce  the  reigning  Rajah  to  resign  in  Gunput’s 
favor,  and  thus  the  girl  would  become  Queen  of  Sattarah. 

The  reader  may  fancy  our  hero’s  emotion  when  he  heard 
that  Sagoonah  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  that  she  had 
when  last  seen  a  copper  talisman  round  her  neck.  She 
and  her  aunt  had  fled  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Gosseins,  who  had  at  last  attempted  her  life  at  Poona,  and 
though  supposed  to  be  dead  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
they  had  fled  to  Kandeish,  under  the  protection  of  one 
Pandurang  Hari,  whom  the  Gossein  wished  to  be  dispatched 
at  once,  and  the  girl  brought  to  him  that  she  might  marry 
his  son  when  found. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Pandurang  Hari  showed  great 
address  on  this  occasion,  for,  though  he  admitted  that  he  | 
knew  the  women  and,  therefore,  could  help  the  Gossein  to 
find  them,  he  denied  altogether  that  he  was  Pandurang 
Hari,  and  in  fact  wormed  all  the  secrets  out  of  the  two 
rogues,  whom  it  was  agreed  he  should  precede  to  Azeer¬ 
ghur,  and  find  out  the  women  before  the  rest  arrived,  for  it 
was  reported  that  there  were  two  women  answering  their 
description  in  the  fort.  The  only  part  of  their  plan  which  I 
he  did  not  discover  was  something  about  a  “  Goatherd  of 
tlie  Glen,”  a  melodramatic  being  with  whom  these  ruffuans  ' 
had  some  business  to  transact  which  they  declined  to  con-  } 
fide  to  their  supposed  accomplice.  With  a  full  wallet  and  | 
ten  rupees  paid  in  advance,  Pandurang  left  the  cave  for  I 
Azeerghur,  but  as  he  left  it  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
the  small  iron  door  by  which  it  was  entered  could  be 
closed  from  the  outside  bpr  a  strong  iron  bolt,  and  yielding 
to  an  irresistible  temptation,  he  drew  it  at  once  across  the 
door,  thus  leaving  the  two  ruffians  to  a  lingering  and  | 
terrible  death.  He  had  some  scruples  in  doing  this,  but  at  i 
last  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  as  the  right  thing,  thout^h  I 
he  heard  his  late  companions  loudly  cursing  him  from  tEe  | 
inside.  j 

Now  he  set  out  for  Azeerghur,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ' 
Sagoonah,  whose  history  he  now  knew  as  well  as  that  of  [ 
(junput  Kao,  alias  Gabbage  Gousla,  the  villainous  Gossein,  I 
and  his  son,  Mahadeo,  the  Pindaree.  As  he  went  through  | 


'  the  jungle  his  good  fortune  brought  him  to  a  spot  where 
I  two  tigers  were  contending  for  the  body  of  a  hircarr.ah,  or 
!  messenger.  While  the  tigers  disposed  of  the  body  Pan- 
I  durang  Hari  possessed  himself  of  his  valuables,  his  staff 
or  emblem  of  office,  and  the  letters  which  he  bore, 
j  Strange  to  say,  the  letters  were  to  Trimbuckje  from  the 
!  governor  of  Azeerghur,  and  said  that  the  two  women,  one 
of  whom  was  Sagoonah,  had  unfortunately  fled  from  the 
j  fort  and  could  not  be  found.  As  he  went  on  his  way 
]  through  the  jungle  he  came  to  the  glen,  and  very  soon  after 
to  the  goatherd’s  hut,  but,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  a 
I  venerable  man  came  out,  who  congratulated  him  on  his 
j  prudence  in  going  back  to  Azeer<;hur  with  the  staff  and 
I  blood-stained  ornaments  of  the  hircarrah,  who  had  only 
'  the  night  before  stopped  at  his  hut.  “  I  hope,”  he  added, 

I  ”  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  came  by  them  by  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder.”  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  goatherd 
believed  the  tiger  story  when  he  heard  it. 

They  soon  became  such  good  friends  that  Pandurang 
Hari  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  goatherd  of  some 
danger  which  was  impending.  “  I  have  now  no  enemies," 
was  the  oblivious  answer,  but,  when  the  old  man  beaid 
that  the  two  ruffians  were  in  the  pay  of  the  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Sattarah,  he  could  scarce  stand  upright 
From  what  followed  Pandurang  Hari  had  no  doubt  that  the 
goatherd  was  no  other  than  Sewajd,  the  elder  brother  of 
Gunput  Rao,  alias  Gossein  Gousla,  who,  though  supposed 
by  Mahadeo,  the  Pindaree,  to  be  murdered,  was  still  alive, 
and  in  concealment.  Along  with  Pandurang  Hari  went 
the  goatherd,  who  packed  up  his  few  things  with  Hindoo 
celerity,  and  when  they  parted  gave  him  an  address  at 
Indore  at  which  he  might  be  heard  of  if  Pandurang  Hari 
heard  anything  as  to  the  machinations  of  Gabbagd.  He 
also  gave  him  a  silver  ring  to  show  at  Indore  as  a  token, 
and  then  they  parted. 

After  a  series  of  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
meets  his  old  friend  Nanna  and  saves  his  life,  they  set  out 
from  Azeerghur  with  Fuzl  Khan,  who  also  turned  up  in  the 
way  peculiar  either  to  this  book  or  to  India,  for  Guzerat,  to 
fiml  Sagoonah.  On  the  way  thither  they  took  revenge  on 
Trimbuckje,  who  had  intrigued  with  Nanna’s  wife,  besides 
his  other  crimes,  by  betraying  him  to‘  the  English,  who 
again  drag  him  off  to  prison,  and  so  there  is  one  villain  less 
in  the  story.  But  before  reaching  Guzerat  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bheels  in  the  jungle,  and  our  hero  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  quite  equal  to  any  in  the 
l)ook.  'file  Bheels  finding  he  had  no  money  were  ready  to 
let  him  go,  but  while  the  chief  was  absent  trying  to  extort 
a  ransom  for  one  of  the  party,  Pandurang  Hari  came  across 
his  writing  box,  and  found  in  it  an  insolent  letter  to  the 
Guicowar  demanding  6000  rupees  to  be  paid  down  to  the 
bearer  in  cash  on  pain  of  ravaging  that  sovereign's  villages. 

It  at  once  occurred  to  our  hero  that  he  might  carry  oft 
this  letter,  and  present  it,  and  so  get  the  black  mail  for 
himself.  Away  he  went  to  Barodah  and  presenteil  the 
letter  to  the  Guicowar  in  person,  feeling  as  he  did  so  veiy 
much  as  he  felt  when  he  was  personating  the  magician  be¬ 
fore  the  Peishwa.  Truth  to  say  he  bad  chosen  an  awkward 
moment,  for  the  Guicowar  had  just  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  to  put  down  the  Bheels  bv  force,  and  so 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  them.  Had  not  the  firitish  Resident 
been  at  the  palace,  off  Pandarang’s  head  would  have  gone ; 
but  when  he  confessed  and  said  he  was  no  Bheel,  and  that 
he  would  guide  a  force  to  attack  the  robbers  in  their  lair, 
he  was  forgiven  on  the  intercession  of  the  Resident.  As 
he  was  departing  on  this  errand,  he  saw  Sagoonah  looking 
out  of  a  window  at  the  troops,  but  could  not  catch  her  eye. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Bheels  were  surprised  and 
slain,  and  their  captives  released. 

Then  at  last  Pandurang  returned,  and  found  Sagoonah 
safe  and  sound  at  Broach,  and  the  transports  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  lovers  may  be  imagined.  But,  for  all  that,  their  troubles 
were  not  over.  First  of  all,  Pandurang  fell  ill  of  a  jungle 
fever,  through  which  he  was  nursed  by  Sagoonah,  and  when 
he  recovered  and  took  to  the  profession  of  a  writer  or 
advocate,  he  was  so  dogged  and  persecuted  hy  his  enemy 
Gabbage,  who  came  into  court  and  put  him  out  of  counts- 
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nance  by  makin};  faces  at  him  when  he  was  pleading,  and 
by  trying  to  carry  off  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  by  force,  that 
they  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  Northern  Con- 
can  and  so  elude  pursuit.  But  it  was  all  no  use,  for 
wherever  Pandurang  and  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  and  the 
faithful  Nanna  went,  they  were  watched  and  dogged  by 
Gabbag^  and  his  emissaries,  one  being,  not  unnaturally,  the 
short  ruffian  whom  Pandurang  had  shut  iip  in  the  cave, 
whose  name  was  Kookoo. 

At  last  they  outwitted  their  spies  by  sending  Sagoonah 
anti  her  aunt  off  to  Bombay,  where  they  would  be  in  safety, 
and  by  hiring  two  women  to  personate  them,  with  whom 
Pandurang  and  Nanna  set  off  for  Poona,  the  result  being 
that  when  the  spies  at  last  carried  off  one  of  the  women, 
imagining  her  to  be  the  lovely  Sagoonah,  whom  Cabbage, 
now  avowedly  the  pretender  to  Sattarah,  meant  to  marry 
to  Mahadeo,  who  had  turned  up  in  the  usual  way,  they 
found  their  fancied  prize  was  only  an  ugly  old  hag. 

Having  placed  his  mistress  in  safety  under  English  pro¬ 
tection,  Pandurang  Ilari  had  leisure  to  think  of  himself, 
and  finding  time  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands  at  Poona,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Indore  and  try  the  address  given  him  by 
the  goatherd  of  the  glen,  alias  Sewaje,  Cabbage’s  elder 
brother,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sattarah.  Pan¬ 
durang  went  to  Indore,  saw  Sewajd’s  friend,  convinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Sattarah  to  see  Sewaje,  and  inform  him 
of  Gabbagd’s  machinations.  Just  then  a  sudden  thought 
struck  Pandurang,  much  as  iu  a  melodrama  it  occurs  to 
the  hero  in  disguise  to  ask  some  one  else  if  he  has  not  a 
strawberry  mark  on  his  arm.  It  suddenly  struck  him  that 
there  in  Indore  lived  the  widow  of  his  first  friend  Sawunt 
Rao,  and  that  she  had  the  chain  of  his  infancy  in  her 
keeping.  He  told  this  to  his  new  friend,  who,  when  the 
chain  was  described,  said  mysteriously,  “  It  must  be,”  and 
when  he  saw  the  chain  itself,  exclaimed,  “It  is  as  I 
thought ;  we  must  be  off  to-morrow.  He  who  first  bound 
that  chain  round  your  loins  pants  to  behold  you.” 
“Who?”  exclaimed  Pandurang  Hari.  “He  whom  you 
seek  —  the  recluse  of  the  glen  —  your  father,” 

And  so  out  our  hero’s  secret  came.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sewaje,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sattarah,  and 
now  was  explained  the  Cossein  Cabbage’s  hatred  against 
him,  for  he  it  was  who  had  been  betrothed  as  a  child  to 
Sagoonah  and  preferred  to  Mahadeo.  Cabbage’s  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  Pandurang  Hari  had  been  much  increased  of 
late  years  by  his  having  arrived  at  this  knowledge.  And 
now  our  readers  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
told,  but  that  Sewaje  and  Pandurang  Hari  should  rush 
into  one  another’s  arms,  exclaiming  reciprocally  “  My  son, 
my  father,”  and  then  mount  the  Musnud  of  Sattarah  in  a 
glow  of  red  fire,  in  the  glare  of  which  our  hero  will  lead 
die  lovely  Sagoonah  to  what  represents  the  hymeneal  altar 
in  India.  Not  at  all !  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  is  not  Cab¬ 
bage  Cousla  still  alive,  and  plotting  ?  Just  before  that 
friend  at  Indore —  we  forgot  to  say  his  name  was  Wanee 
—  was  to  set  out  with  Pandurang  Hari  for  Sattarah,  to 
embrace  his  father,  he,  like  a  pious  Hindoo,  stepped 
out  to  a  temple  to  say  his  prayers.  From  these  devotions 
he  never  returned,  nor  was  his  body  found,  though  spots  of 
blood  were  seen  on  the  pavement.  The  old  man  had  been 
made  away  with,  no  doubt,  by  the  ubiquitous  Cabbage,  and, 
to  add  to  our  hero’s  misfortunes,  the  populace,  as  he  had 
been  the  last  person  with  whom  Wanee  was  seen,  un.ani- 
mously  accused  him  of  being  the  murderer,  and  ne.arly  tore 
him  to  pieces.  Still  he  resolved  to  get  to  Sattarah  and 
find  his  long  lost  father. 

By  this  time  the  claims  of  the  rival  pretenders  had 
nearly  come  to  an  outbreak.  The  streets' were  filled  with 
bands  of  armed  men,  whose  question  was  “  Under  which 
hing,  Bezonian  ?  ”  ^arcely  had  Pandurang  Hari  got  into 
the  town  than  he  felt  sure  he  saw  Cabbage  pass  him.  and 
next  he  fell  upon  a  company  of  men  who  begged  him  to 
enlist  on  their  side.  When  he  asked  which  side,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  they  were  Sewaje’s  men,  so  he  joined  them, 
and  once  more  had  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  cavern. 
There  he  soon  showed  that  he  possessed  private  informa- 


I  tion  of  importance,  and  when  he  told  them  of  Wanee’s 
[  death,  and  how  the  Coatherd  of  the  Clen  was  an  old  friend 
of  his,  and  that  he  knew  Sewaje  was  hidden  in  Sattarah, 
the  respect  of  the  captains  of  the  band  so  much  increased 
that  they  whispered  among  themselves  that  he,  no  doubt, 
was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Musnud  of  Sattarah. 
j  For  a  few  days  longer  our  hero  had  to  wait  for  the 
desired  interview  with  his  father.  At  last  an  old  hag  led 
him  away  from  the  cave  and  into  the  town  anil  up  to  the 
I  fort,  and  there  in  an  inner  chamber  he  was  met  by  a  vcner- 
i  able  old  man,  who  soon  recognized  him  as  the  youth  to 
I  whom  he  had  given  the  ring.  We  forgot  to  say  that  just 
I  before  this  Pandurang  Hari  had  had  a  brush  with  his 
father’s  foes,  and  got  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  The  old 
man  in  examining  the  wound  drew  aside  his  coat,  and  then 
saw  the  silver  chain  which  our  hero  now  wore  round  his 
arm.  “  My  son,  my  son,  my  own  Jeoba  ;  is  it  thou  indeed  V  ’' 
Yes,  it  was;  and  then,  amiil  many  transports,  Sewajd 
explained  that  after  the  boy  had  been  betrotheil  to  Sagoo¬ 
nah,  Cunput  Rao,  alias  Cabbage,  was  so  enraged  that  he, 
Sewajd,  had  fled  from  Indore,  with  his  son. 

Why  such  a  great  lord  did  not  travel  with  a  retinue  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  so  it  was,  the  father  and  son  set  out  from 
Indore  alone,  and  found  the  child’s  waist  was  the  chain 
of  which  the  reader  has  heard  so  much.  Suddenly  they 
were  set  on  by  armed  men,  headed  by  Cunput  Cabbage. 
The  child  was  taken  from  the  father  and  the  father  stabbed 
by  his  brother  and  left  for  dead.  Shortly  after  Wanee 
passed  that  way  and  played  the  part  of  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan  and  restored  his  friend,  who  then  resolved  to  live  the 
life  of  a  recluse  until  affairs  at  Sattarah  took  a  turn  in  his 
favor.  As  for  his  son,  he  had  always  believed  him  to  be 
slain,  but  it  seemed  that  Cabbage  had  been  disturbed  by  a 
band  of  armed  men  just  as  he  was  about  to  slay  him,  and 
could  only  find  time  to  throw  him  among  a  herd  of  bul¬ 
locks,  from  which  Sawunt  Rao,  who  led  the  band,  rescued 
him. 

Besides  this  information  on  his  side,  Pandurang  was 
able  to  give  his  father  the  welcome  news  thiit  Sagoonah 
had  escaped  the  machinations  of  the  Cossein,  and  that 
nothing  now  intervened  but  distance  between  her  and  her 
betrothed.  Yes !  Cabbage'  intervened.  Though  there  was 
little  hope  for  his  side,  for  most  of  the  great  landowners 
sided  with  Sewaje,  and  though  he  consented  to  an  amica¬ 
ble  arbitration  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Sattarah,  and  the  British  Resident  was  selected  as  umpire, 
he  was  still  a  traitor  to  the  end.  Wlien  the  umpire  was 
ready  to  give  his  award,  the  forces  of  each  side  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  at  the  fort,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  listen  to  it.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  city  Se- 
waj^’s  adherents  were  furiously  attacked  by  Cunput  Cab¬ 
bage’s  troops,  comm.anded  by  him  and  his  son  Mahadeo 
and  the  villain  Kookoo.  Tlie  engagement  soon  assumed 
the  character  of  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Nanna, 
Pandurang’s  friend,  was  matched  against  Mahadeo,  while 
Kookoo  singled  out  Pandurang  Hari,  and  accosted  him 
I  as  he  rode  up  on  a  tall  warhorse,  with  the  words,  “I  have 
i  found  thee  at  last,  thou  would-be  king.” 
i  Then  ensued  between  the  two  a  combat  only  equalled  by 
]  that  between  the  two  Masters  Crummies  to  which  Nicholas 
I  Nickleby  was  an  eye-witness.  They  cut  and  thrusted  and 
j  parried,  and  then  by  mutual  consent  they  paused  to 
take  breath.  Then  they  went  at  it  again,  cut  and  thrust 
!  and  slash  and  dash,  until  Kookoo  slashed  Pandurang’s  left 
'  shoulder,  while  Pandurang  inflicted  such  a  severe  wound 
on  the  string  of  his  turban  that  it  fell  off.  Then  rising  in 
I  his  boots  and  availing  himself  of  his  superior  stature  our 
'  hero  dealt  his  stout  but  short  foeman  such  a  dint  on  his 
I  bare  head  that  his  wicked  skull  w.as  split,  though  his  sword 
i  shivered  in  his  hand.  So  much  for  Kookoo,  and  much  the 
j  same  for  Mahadeo,  whom  by  this  time,  after  a  fierce  strug- 
j  gle,  Nanna  had  mortally  wounded.  Before  he  expired, 
j  the  old  hag  who  had  guided  the  son  to  the  father  sprang 
j  forward  in  the  fray  and  revealed  herself  as  the  mother  of 
I  Covindah,  the  Carcoon,  whom  Mahadeo  had  .assisted  in 
I  hangins;  and  burying.  “  My  son,  thou  art  avenged,”  she 
cried,  and  flitted  from  the  scene.  Many  had  fallen  on 
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each  side,  but  Gunput  Gabbagd,  as  usual,  escaped.  Both 
parties  bad  to  surrender  to  the  English,  who  awarded  the 
succession  to  Sewajc,  and  sentenced  Gunput  to  be  blown 
from  a  gun,  from  which  fate  he  was  only  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  on  condition  that 
he  should  make  a  full  confession  of  bis  crimes  and  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Ahmednuggur  for  the  rest  of  his 

With  this  confession  we  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our 
readers,  lor  the  very  good  reason  that  we  have  taken  the 
hborty  of  using  it  already  to  explain  the  plot  as  we  went 
on.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  was  a  fuller  confession 
made  by  a  greater  scoundrel,  even  in  India.  In  the  mean 
time  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  had  arrived  from  Bombay, 
and  been  formally  introduced  to  Sewajc,  who  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  rich  and  lovely  daughter-in-law.  Next 
the  Brahmins  were  consulted  as  to  the  marriage,  which, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  they  decided  should  be  cele¬ 
brated  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  happy  day  came  the  priests  bound  the  hands 
of  the  happy  pair  together  with  grass,  their  garments  were 
tied  together,  the  bridegroom  made  his  oblations  to  fire, 
and  the  bride  dropped  rice  into  the  flame.  Then  followed 
some  ceremonies  which  we  cannot  describe  any  more  than 
we  can  give  the  beautiful  bride’s  dress,  or  who  made  it,  or 
the  wedding  cake.  The  end  was  that  Pandurang  Hari 
and  Sagoonah  were  man  and  wife,  and  if  his  father  is  now 
dead,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  our  hero  has  ascended  the  Musnud 
of  Sattarah ;  nay,  perhaps,  he  may  have  been,  as  all  this 
happened  in  1803,  the  very  Rajah  of  Sattarah  who  con¬ 
tracted  the  debts  so  often  mentioned  in  Parliament. 

Such  is  a  faithful  account  of  this  Hindoo  novel.  Our 
sketch  could  not  well  have  been  shorter,  regard  being  had 
to  the  length  of  the  story  and  the  variety  of  incidents 
interwoven  in  it.  It  was  written  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Hockley,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  served  in  the 
Deccan  and  in  the  Judge’s  Court  at  Broach.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  has  now  reedited  it,  warns  us  against  taking 
the  author’s  view  of  the  Mahratta  character  as  true  in  our 
time ;  and  e’^en  in  his  own  time  he  thinks  that  the  writer 
was  too  severe  a  judge  of  native  morality.  In  India,  he 
thinks,  ths  description  of  native  life  by  an  European  is 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  man  who  describes  his  own 
combat  with  the  lion,  and  that  there  is  an  inevitable  short¬ 
sightedness  in  official  life  in  India  which  makes  us  often 
pass  sweeping  censures  on  native  morals.  We  heartily 
hope  it  is  so,  and  we  believe  that  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  weight  of  our  power  h.ave  wrought  great  changes  in 
this  respect ;  but  greater  still  must  follow  before  the  mass 
of  the  Hindoos  will  be  less  unscrupulous  in  their  dealings 
either  with  their  own  people  or  with  Europeans  than  Pan¬ 
durang  Hari  confesses  himself  to  have  been.  But  all  this 
does  not  the  least  impeach  the  interest  of  “  Pandurang 
Hari.”  In  fact  there  is  a  q^uaintness  and  simplicity  in  the 
roguery  of  the  hero  that  maxes  his  life  as  attractive  as  that 
of  Guzman  d’Alfarache  or  Gil  Bias,  and  so  we  advi.se  our 
readers  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  length  of  “  Pandurang 
Hari,”  but  to  read  it  resolutely  through.  If  they  do  this 
they  cannot,  wc  think,  fail  to  be  both  amused  and  in¬ 
terested. 
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“But  if  you  admit  the  supernatural,  if  you  allow  its 
intervention  in  the  circumstances  of  actual  life,  what  —  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  —  what  is  there  left  for  sane 
reason  to  do  ?  ” 

So  saving,  Anton  Stepanyteh  magisterially  folded  his 
arms,  lie  was  a  ministerial  counsellor  in  some  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  he  had  a  deep  bass  voice  and  italicized  his 
phrases,  he  was  considered  by  some  as  an  oracle. 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  said  Monsieur  Finoplcntof,  the 
master  of  the  house,  in  his  small  fluty  voice,  as  he  sat  in 
his  corner. 

“  I  must  confess  I  don’t,  seeing  that  I  have  had  myself 
some  experience  of  supernatural  events.” 


[November  1, 

This  dissent  proceeded  from  a  stout  and  bald  gentleman 
of  middle  height  and  middle  age,  who  hail  remained 
hitherto  close  to  the  stove  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
Everybody  stared  at  him,  and  there  was  a  moment’s  silence 
broken  by  Anton  Stepanyteh.  “  Really,  my  dear  sir,  do 
you  mean  to  tell  us,  seriously,  that  anything  supernatural 
ever  happened  to  you  ?  —  that  is  to  say,  anything  not  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature?  ” 

“  I  give  you  my  word  for  it,”  replied  the  dear  sir,  whose 
name  was  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,  ex-oflicer  of  hussars. 

“Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature!”  thun¬ 
dered  Stepanyteh,  evidently  proud  of  the  expression. 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Exactly  as  you  do  me  the  honor  to 
describe  it.” 

“  Very  extraordinary  !  What  do  you  say  to  it,  gentle¬ 
men?”  The  departmental  ministerial  counsellor  tried  to 
put  on  an  ironical  look,  but  his  features  rather  indicated 
the  presence  of  some  very  offensive  smell.  “  Would  you 
I  be  good  enough,”  he  continued,  “  to  oblige  us  with  a  few 
;  details  of  so  curious  an  adventure  ?  ” 

“  You  wish  to  hear  what  occurred  ?  Nothing  is  easier. 
You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  or  perhaps  you  are  not,  that  I 
have  a  small  proj)erty  in  the  district  of  Kozelsk.  There 
is  a  little  farm,  a  kitchen-garden  to  match,  a  little  fish¬ 
pond,  little  barns  and  stables,  besides  a  little  lodging, — I 
am  a  bachelor, — just  sufficient  to  give  me  decent  shelter. 

“  One  evening,  some  six  years  a"0,  I  came  home  rather 
late.  I  had  been  card-playing  with  a  neighbor,  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  walked  quite  straight.  I  undress,  get 
into  bed,  and  blow  out  the  candle.  Fancy,  gentlemen, 
that  as  soon  as  the  candle  is  out,  something  begins  to  stir 
under  the  bed.  What  is  it  ?  Mice  ?  No,  it  can’t  be  mice. 
It  scratches,  walks,  kicks  about,  .shakes  its  ears.  'Tis 
plain;  ’tis  a  dog.  But  what  dog?  I  don’t  keep  a  dog. 

I  ‘  It  must  be  some  stray  dog,’  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  treating 
himself  to  a  night’s  lodging  here.  I  call  my  servant. 

‘  Filka  1  ’  He  comes  with  a  light.  ‘  What’s  this  ?  ’ 

I  ask  him.  ‘You’re  a  poor  creature,  Filka;  you  attend 
to  nothing !  A  dog  has  hid  himself  under  the  bed.' 

‘  A  dog  ?  ’  says  he.  ‘  What  dog  ?  ’  ‘  How  should  I  know  ? 
’Tis  your  business  to  provide  your  master  with  pleasant 
entertainments.’  Filka  looks  under  the  bed  with  the  can¬ 
dle.  ‘  There’s  no  dog  there,’  says  he.  I  look  too,  and  in 
fact  there’s  no  dog  to  be  found.  I  stare  at  Filka,  and  he 
bursts  out  laughing.  ‘  Stupid  ass,’  I  say  to  him,  ‘  when 
you  opened  the  door,  the  dog  shot  out.  You  can  attend 
to  nothing.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  been  drinking?’ 
He  was  going  to  answer,  but  1  told  him  to  take  himself  off. 
I  rolled  myself  up  into  a  ball  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  that 
night  I  heard  nothing  more. 

“  But  the  following  night,  fancy,  the  sport  begins  again. 
The  minute  I  blow  out  the  candle,  he  shakes  his  ears.  1 
again  call  Filka.  He  looks  under  the  Imd.  Nothing.  I 
send  him  awav,  and  blow  out  the  light  once  more.  Whewl 
the  deuce  1  liere’s  the  dog.  ’Tis  really  a  dog ;  I  hear  him 
snort,  as  he  grubs  in  his  hide  after  fleas.  There’s  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  ‘  Filka,’  1  shout,  ‘  come  here  without  a 
candle.’  He  comes.  ‘Well.  Do  you  hear  it?’  ‘Ihear 
it,’  says  he.  Without  seeing  him,  I  know  by  his  voice  he 
is  in  a  fright.  ‘  How  do  you  explain  that?  ’  I  ask  him. 
‘  How  should  I  explain  it?  ’Tis  a  temptation  —  a  bewitch¬ 
ment.’  ‘  Hold  your  tongue,  with  your  nonsensical  bewitch¬ 
ments.’  But  we  both  of  us  shook,  as  if  we  had  the  ague. 
I  light  my  candle ;  no  more  dog ;  no  more  noise ;  nothing 
but  me  and  Filka,  as  white  as  sheets.” 

“  ’Tis  plain  you  are  a  man  of  courage,”  interrupted 
Anton  Stepanyteh,  forcing  a  smile  half  of  pity  and  half 
of  contempt.  “’Tis  evident  you  have  served  in  the 
hus.sars.” 

“  I  was  afraid  then,”  replied  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch ; 
“  hut  excuse  my  siting  that  I  shouldn’t  be  afraid  of  you 
on  any  occasion.  But  listen  a  moment,  gentlemen.  This 
game  had  gone  on  for  about  six  weeks,  and  I  began  to  get 
used  to  it.  I  put  out  my  candle  every  night,  because  I 
cannot  sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room.  One  dav  my  card¬ 
playing  neighbor  drops  in  to  dinner,  taking  pot- luck,  and  I 
do  him  out  of  fifteen  roubles.  He  looks  up.  ‘  It  is  get- 
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ting  dark,’  says  he  ;  ‘  1  must  be  niovin".’  But  1  bad  my 
plan.  ‘  Sleep  here,  Vassili  Vasfiliitch.’ says  I.  ‘To-morrow 
Iwill  give  you  your  revenge.’  Vassili  Vas.siliitch  consi(!ers, 
jnd  remains.  1  order  a  bed  to  be  made  for  him  in  my 
chamber.  We  go  to  bed,  we  chat,  we  talk  single  men’s 
talk  —  nonsense  in  short.  Vassili  Vassiliitch  blows  out 
his  candle,  and  turns  his  back,  as  much  as  to  say  ‘  Schlafen 
lie  wohl.’  1  wait  a  minute,  and  then  blow  out  mine.  And 
ftney,  before  I  had  time  to  think  of  it,  the  sport  begins  ; 
the  brute  stirs,  crawls  from  umler  the  bed,  walks  about  the 
room  —  I  hear  his  claws  ujton  the  floor  —  shakes  his  ears, 
nnd  then,  patatras  1  upsets  the  chair  that  stood  by  Vassili 
Vsssiliitch’s  bedside.  ‘Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,’  says  he, 
nnd,  mind,  quite  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  ‘  you  have  set 
op  a  dog.  Is  it  a  sporting  dog?  ’  ‘  As  to  dog,’  says  I,  ‘  I 

have  none,  and  have  never  had.’  "‘Not  a  dog?  What  is 
it  then  ?  ’  ‘  What  is  it,  indeed  ?  Light  your  candle,  and 
YOU  will  see.’  ‘Not  a  dog?’  ‘No.’ 

“  1  hear  him  try  to  light  a  match,  fr-r,  fr-r.  All  the 
while  he  was  doing  it  the  dog  went  on  scratching  himself 
with  his  hind-leg.  The  candle  is  lighted.  Nothing  1 
Vanished  1  Vassili  Vassiliitch  looks  at  me,  and  I  look  at 
him.  ‘  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ’  says  he.  ‘  The 
meaning  is  this,  that  if  you  put  Socrates  and  the  Grand 
Frederick  together,  they  can’t  explain  it.’  And  1  tell  him 
the  whole  history.  You  should  have  seen  him  jump  out  of 
bed,  like  a  scalt  cat.  ‘  Put  my  horses  to,’  says  he.  ‘  I 
won’t  stop  here  another  minute.  You  are  a  lost  man, 
under  a  spell.  Bring  out  my  horses  instantly.’ 

“  1  managed  to  quiet  him  ;  his  bed  was  shifted  into 
another  room,  and  lights  kept  burning  all  the  rest  of  the 
ni^ht.  Next  morning  he  was  considerably  calmer.  While 
drinking  our  tea  he  gave  me  his  advice.  And  1  must  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  my  neighbor  is  a  man  —  a  superior 
man.  He  brought  his  mother-in-law  to  reason  in  a  tpost 
extraonlinary  way.  She  became  as  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  and 
it  is  not  everybody,  you  know,  who  can  get  the  better  of  a 
mother-in-law.” 

“  I  see  you  are  a  philosopher,”  again  interrupted  Anton 
Stepanyteb,  with  the  same  compassionate  and  disdainful 
smile. 

“  Philosopher  1  ”  repeated  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,  this 
time  knitting  bis  brows  and  twisting  his  mustaches  angrily. 
“1  don’t  pretend  to  that.  But  I  can  give  lessons  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  good  ones  too,  upon  occasion.” 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Anton  Stepanyteh,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  terrible  reply,  or  at  least  a  withering  look  ;  but 
the  ministerial  counsellor  merely  changed  his  contemptu¬ 
ous  smile  for  a  smile  of  indifference,  yawned,  crossed  his 
leg^  and  that  was  all. 

“  Well,”  continued  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,  ‘‘  Vassili’s 
sdviee  was,  ‘  Leave  home  for  a  few  d.iys,  and  go  to  tlie 
town  of  Belev.  There  is  a  man  there  who  may  assist  you. 
If 'it  takes  his  fancy  to  help  you,  well  and  good;  if  it 
doesn’t,  there’s  nothing  to  be  done.  Ask  for  Prokhoryteh 
Pervouchine,  and  tell  him  you  come  from  me.’  I  thanked 
him  for  the  recommendation,  and  immediately  ordering  out 
»  tarantass,  told  Filka  to  drive  me  at  once  to  Belev.  For 
I  thought  to  myself,  ‘  Although  up  to  the  present  time,  my 
nocturnal  visitor  has  done  me  no  injury,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  great  annoyance,  and,  moreover,  quite  unbefitting  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  an  officer.’  What’s  your  opinion  ?  ” 

“  And  you  went  to  Belev  ?  ”  murmured  Monsieur  Fino- 
plentof. 

‘‘Straight,  without  stopping.  I  find  out  Prokhoryteh  — 
an  old  man  in  a  patched  blue  vest,  a  tattered  cap,  busy 

Elanting  cabbages,  with  a  goat’s  beard,  not  a  tooth  in  his 
ead,  but  never  did  I  see  such  piercing  eyes.  He  stares 
»tme  fixedly  ;  so;  then  he  says,  ‘Have  the  goodness  to 
•tep  into  the  house.’  House  1  a  hovel  1  not  room  to  turn 
yourself  about  in  ;  on  the  wall,  an  image  as  black  as  coal, 
and  heads  of  saints,  black,  too,  except  their  eyes.  ‘  You 
want  to  consult  me  ?  ’  ‘Indeed  I  do.’  ‘  Very  well;  state 
your  case.’  And  my  gentleman  sits  himself  down,  takes  a 
ragged  cotton  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  spreads  it 
on  his  knees,  and,  without  asking  me  to  take  a  seat,  re- 
g»rds  me  as  if  he  were  a  senator  or  a  minister.  And,  what 


is  strangest  of  all,  a  suilden  fright  overtakes  me.  Beforo 
I  can  make  an  end  of  my  story,  my  heart  sinks  down  to 
my  heels.  When  I  have  done,  he  says  nothing,  but  knits 
his  brows  and  bites  his  lips.  A  .hast  he  majestically  and 
deliberately  asks,  ‘  Your  name?  Your  age?  Your  parents? 
Married  or  single?  ’  Then,  again  knitting  his  brows  and 
biting  his  lips,  he  raises  his  finger  and  says,  ‘  Prostrate 
yourself  before  the  holy  images  of  the  pure  and  gracious 
bishops.  Saints  Zozimus  and  Savvat  of  Solevetz.’  1  pros¬ 
trate  myself  at  full  length,  and,  if  he  had  told  me  to  do 
anything  else,  faith !  I  should  have  done  it.  I  see,  gentle¬ 
men  this  sets  you  a  laughing,  but  I  didn’t  feel  the  least  in- 
cllniition  to  laugh. 

‘‘  *  Rise,  young  man,’  he  says,  after  a  time.  ‘  We  can 
help  you  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  sent  as  a  punishment, 
but  as  a  warning ;  that  is  to  say,  your  friends  have  reason 
to  be  anxious  about  you.  Happily  there  is  some  one  who 
prays  tor  you.  Go  to  the  bazaar,  and  buy  a  young  dog, 
which  you  will  never  suffer  to  leave  you,  night  or  day. 
Your  ghostly  visitations  will  cease,  and,  besides  that,  the 
dog  may  render  you  a  service.’ 

‘‘  You  can  fiincy  what  delight  this  promise  gave  me.  I 
made  Prokhoryteh  a  profound  salutation  and  was  going 
away,  when  it  struck  me  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  offer 
him  my  acknowledgments.  I  took  a  three-rouble  paper  out 
of  my  pocket,  but  he  pushed  back  my  hand,  saying,  ‘  These 
services  are  not  sold  for  money.  Give  it  to  a  chapel,  or  to 
the  poor.’  I  saluted  him  again,  bowing  down  to  his  girdle, 
and  immediately  set  off  for  the  bazaar. 

“  Would  you  believe  that  the  first  thing  I  see  there  is  a 
man  in  a  gray  smock-frock  carrying  a  puppy  two  months 
old,  brown,  with  white  fore-feet  and  muzzle.  ‘Holal’ 
says  I  to  the  gray  smock-frock.  ‘  The  price  of  your 
animal  ?  ’  ‘  Two  roubles.’  ‘  Take  three.’  He  gaped  with 
astonishment,  thinking  me  mad,  but  I  stuffed  the  note 
b«!tween  his  teeth,  and  ran  off  with  the  dog  to  my  tarantass. 
The  horses  were  <mickly  put  in  harness,  and  the  same 
evening  I  reached  home.  All  the  way,  I  nursed  the  dog 
on  my  knee.s,  and  when  he  whined  I  called  him  Treasure  1 
Treasurouchko  I  I  fed  him  and  gave  him  drink  myself. 
I  had  straw  brought  and  a  bed  maile  for  him  in  my  chamber. 
I  blew  out  the  candle.  I  was  in  the  dark. 

‘‘  ‘  Let  us  see,’  says  I.  ‘  Is  it  going  to  begin  ?  ’  Not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  ‘  Come  on.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Show 
yourself,  rascal.’  I  was  growing  brave.  ‘  Give  us  another 
specimen,  if  only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.’  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  puppy’s  breathing  ‘  Filka  1  ’  I  shouted. 
‘  Come  in,  stupid.’  lie  came  in.  ‘Do  ypu  hear  the  spectre 
dog?  ’  ‘  No,  sir,  I  hear  nothing;  ’  and  he  began  to  laugh. 
‘  Ah !  you  hear  nothing  now ;  nothing  ?  Here’s  h.alf  a 
rouble,  to  drink  my  health.’  ‘  Permit  me  to  kiss  your 
hand,’  said  the  rogue,  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  I  leave 
you  to  guess  how  glad  1  was.” 

‘‘  And  is  that  the  end  of  your  adventure  ?  ”  asked  Anton 
Stepanyteh,  but  this  time  without  his  Ironical  grin. 

‘‘  Yes,  as  far  as  the  noises  are  concerned.  But  I  have 
something  more  to  tell  you.  My  dog  Treasure  grew  tall 
and  stout ;  well  set  on  the  legs,  strong  square  jaws,  long 
hanging  ears.  Ills  attachment  to  me  was  wonderful : 
where  I  went,  he  went  ;  he  never  let  me  be  out  of  his  sight, 

‘‘  One  summer’s  d.ay  —  and  there  was  a  drought  un¬ 
known  to  the  oldest  inhabitant — the  air  was  laden  with 
hot  flickering  vapors.  Everything  was  burnt  up.  The 
farm-lal)orers,  like  the  crows,  stood  gasping  in  the  heat, 
open-mouthed.  The  sky  was  dull,  with  the  sun  hanging 
in  it  like  a  red-hot  cannon-ball.  The  very  sight  of  the  dust 
set  you  sneezing.  I  was  tired  of  remaining  shut  up  in  the 
house,  with  the  outer  blinds  closed  to  keep  out  the  heat  ; 
so  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  became  a  little  less  sultry,  I 
started  to  see  a  lady-neighbor  of  mine,  who  resided  about 
a  verst  from  my  house.  She  was  very  charitable,  still 
tolerably  fre.sh  and  young,  always  well-dressed,  only  just 
a  trifle  capricious.  1  don’t  know  that  that’s  any  great 
crime  in  women  ;  both  parties  gain  by  it. 

‘*  I  manage  to  reach  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  her 
house,  although  the  roiid  had  seemed  deucedly  long;  but 
I  was  kept  up  by  the  thought  that  Ninfodora  Semenovna 
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would  bring  me  to  myself  with  cranberry-water  and  other 
cooling  drinks.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  in  my  gra^p, 
when  all  at  once  1  hear  from  behind  a  peasant’s  cottage 
the  shouts  of  men  and  the  screams  of  women  and  children. 
I  look.  Gracious  Heavens !  there  rushes  straight  at  me 
an  enormous  red  brute,  which  at  first  sight  I  could  not 
suppose  to  be  a  dog,  open-mouthed,  with  bloodshot  eyes 
and  bristling  hair.  The  monster  mounts  the  steps,  and, 
stupefied  with  terror,  unable  to  stir,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  some  big  white  tusks  and  a  red  tongue 
covered  with  foam.  But  the  next  moment,  another  solid 
body  flashes  past  me  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar.  ’Tis 
Treasure,  come  to  my  assistance,  who  seizes  the  beast  by 
the  throat  and  clings  to  him  like  a  leech.  The  other 
gasps,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  falls.  I  open  the  door  and 
jump  into  the  entrance-hall  without  hardly  knowing  where 
I  am.  I  close  the  door  with  all  my  strength,  and  shout  for 
help  while  the  battle  is  furiously  raging  outside.  The 
whole  house  is  upside  down,  Ninfodora  Semenovna 
rushes  forward,  with  her  head-dress  all  awry.  I  peep 
through  the  door,  opening  it  just  ajar.  ‘  The  mad  dog,’ 
an  old  woman  screams  from  a  window,  ‘  has  run  off'  to  the 
village.’  I  step  out.  Where  is  Treasure  ?  Ah,  here  he 
is,  poor  fellow,  lame,  torn,  and  bleeding.  People  have 
flocked  up,  as  they  would  to  a  fire.  ‘  ^^'hat’8  the  cause  of 
all  this  ?  ’  1  ask.  ‘  One  of  the  count’s  famous  dogs,  gone  mad. 
He  has  been  prowling  about  the  neighborhood  since  yester¬ 
day.’  W’e  then  had  for  a  neighbor  a  dog-fancying  count, 
who  procured  all  sorts  of  breeds  from  all  sorts  of  places. 

“  I  run  to  a  glass,  to  see  if  I  am  bitten.  'Xhank  Heaven, 
not  a  scratch,  only,  as  you  may  guess,  I  was  as  green  as  a 
meadow,  and  Ninfodora  Semenovna,  stretched  on  a  divan, 
sobbed  like  a  clucking  hen.  You  understand  that.  First, 
the  nerves ;  then,  sensibility.  Good  I  she  comes  to  herself, 
and  asks  me  in  a  husky  voice,  ‘  Are  you  alive  ?  ’  ‘I  believe 
so,’  says  I,  ‘  and  ’tis  Treasure  who  saved  me.’  ‘  What  a 
noble  creature  I  ’  says  she.  ‘  Has  the  mad  dog  killed  him  ?  ’ 
“  ‘  No,’  says  I,  ‘  he  is  not  dead,  but  badly  wounded.’  ‘  In 
that  case,’  says  she,  ‘  you  must  shoot  him  immediately.’ 

‘  Nothing  of  the  kind,’  says  I.  ‘  1  shall  try  and  cure  him.’ 
At  that  moment.  Treasure  comes  and  scratches  at  the  door. 

I  open  it.  ‘  Good  Heavens  1  ’  says  she,  ‘  what  are  vou 
doing  ?  He’ll  eat  us  all  up.’  ‘  Pardon  me,’  says  I,  ‘  that 
doesn’t  come  on  immediately.’  ‘  Gracious  goodness !  ’  says 
she,  ‘ is  it  possible  ?  You  are  gone  mad  too.’  ‘Ninfodora,’ 
says  I,  ‘  make  your  mind  easy,  calm  your  fears,  be  reason¬ 
able.’  All  to  no  purpose.  She  begins  screaming.  ‘  Get 
out.  quick,  you  and  your  hon  id  dog.’  ‘  That’s  it  ?  ’  says  I. 

‘  Very  well,  I  will  'get  out.’  ‘  Directly,’  says  she,  ‘  not 
another  minute  !  Be  off  with  you !  You  are  a  monster. 

I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  the  man  is  as  mad  as  his 
dog.’  ‘  Well  and  good,’  says  I,  ‘  only  give  me  a  carriage. 

I  don’t  mean  to  run  the  risk  of  going  home  on  foot.’  ‘  Give 
him  a  calash,  a  droschky,  whatever  he  will,  only  let  him  be 
off  at  once.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  1  What  big  eyes  he  has  1  How 
he  foams  at  the  mouth !  ’  Thereupon,  she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  gave  her  femme-de-chambre  a  bo.\  on  the  ears,  and 
fainted  away.  You  may  believe  me,  gentlemen,  or  you 
may  not,  but  from  that  moment  all  intimacy  between  Ninfo¬ 
dora  Semenovna  and  myself  was  broken  off" ;  and,  upon 
calm  consideration,  I  feel  that,  for  this  sole  service,  I  owed 
Treasure  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  could  never  be  repaid. 

“  I  took  Treasure  into  the  calash  with  me,  and  drove 
straight  home.  I  examined  him,  washed  his  wounds,  and 
determined  to  take  him  next  morning  at  daybreak  to  the 
midwife  of  the  Efrem  district,  a  wonderful  old  man,  who 
mutters  strange  words  over  a  glass  of  water  with  which, 
they  say,  he  mixes  vipers’  venom.  You  swallow  that  and 
are  cured  in  a  twinkling. 

“  While  making  these  reflections,  night  came  on  ;  that 
is,  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  went  to  bed,  with 
Treasure  close  by,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  whether  it 
was  the  heat,  or  the  fright,  or  the  fleas,  or  my  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  no  sleep  was  to  be  had.  I  drank  water,  opened  the 
window,  played  the  Moujik  of  Komarino  on  the  guitar, 
with  Italian  variations,  all  to  no  purpose.  ‘  This  chamber 
is  insupportable,’  says  I.  ‘  With  a  pillow  and  a  pair  of 


sheets,  I  have  only  to  cross  the  garden,  pass  the  ni«ht  in 
the  hay-shed,  and  breathe  the  fresh  breeze  from  the'open 
fields.  All  the  stars  are  shining,  and  the  sky  is  covered 
with  little  white  clouds  which  S(!arcely  stir.’ 

“  Nevertheless,  I  couldn’t  find  sleep  on  the  hay  any  more 
than  in  my  bed.  My  head  kept  running  on  presentiments, 
and  what  old  Prokhorytch  had  told  me.  Impossible  to 
comprehend  what,  in  fact,  is  incomprehensible.  But  what 
does  Treasure  mean  by  whimpering  and  whining?  His 
wounds,  doubtless,  smart.  But  the  real  impediment  to 
sleep  was  the  moon,  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  flat,  round, 
and  yellow.  She  seemed  to  do  it  out  of  very  insolence. 
The  doors  of  the  hay-shed  stood  wide  open.  You  could 
see  the  country  for  five  versts  in  front  of  you  ;  that  is,  you 
saw  everything  bright  and  yet  indistinct,  as  is  the  c.ase  with 
moonlight. 

“  I  looked  till  I  fancied  I  saw  something  moving,  a  shadow 
passing  to  and  fro,  not  very  near,  then  a  little  iie.arer. 
What  is  it  V  A  hare  ?  No,  it  is  bigger  than  a  hare.  It 
crosses  a  silvery  meadow  in  this  direction.  My  heart 
beats,  but  curiosity  masters  fear.  I  get  up,  stare  hard, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  feel  a  cold  shudder,  as  if  some¬ 
body  had  clapped  a  bit  of  ice  on  mj'  back.  The  shadow 
rushes  forward,  like  a  hurricane  ;  it  is  at  the  hay-shed 
door ;  ’tis  the  mad  dog  of  yesterday.  He  howls,  and  Hies 
at  me  with  flaming  eyes.  But  brave  Treasure,  who  had 
kept  watch,  springs  up  from  the  hay.  They  fight  and 
wrestle,  mouth  to  mouth,  bounding  hither  and  thither,  one 
snarling,  yelling  ball. 

“  All  I  remember  is  that  I  fell  over  them,  and  ran  across 
the  garden  till  I  reached  my  chamber.  After  the  first 
fright,  I  raised  the  house.  Everybody  armed  themselves 
with  something :  one  had  a  lantern,  another  a  cudgel.  I 
took  a  sabre  and  a  revolver,  bought  when  the  serfs  were 
emancipated,  in  case  of  need.  Shouting,  and  hearing 
nothing,  we  ventured  to  enter  the  hay-shed,  where  we  found 
my  poor  Treasure  lying  dead. 

“  Then,  gentlemen,  I  began  to  bellow  like  a  calf.  I  went 
down  on  mv  knees  before  the  faithful  friend  who  had  twice 
saved  my  life  and  kissed  his  dear  head.  When  my  old 
housekeeper,  Prascovie,  found  me  in  "this  position,  ‘  What 
do  you  mean,  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,’  she  angrily  said,  ‘  by 
taking  on  so  about  a  dog  ?  Yes,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself ;  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.’  (It  is  true 
I  was  but  scantily  clad.)  ‘  And  if  the  dog  has  lost  his  life 
in  saving  yours,  he  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  honor.’ 

“  Without  quite  agreeing  with  Prascovie,  I  returned  to 
the  house.  The  mad  dog  was  shot  next  day  by  a  soldier 
!  of  the  garrison,  because  his  hour  was  come  ;  for  it  was  the 
I  first  time  that  very  soldier  had  ever  fired  a  gun,  although 
I  he  wore  a  medal  for  saving  his  country  in  1812.  This, 
gentleman,  is  why  I  told  you  that  something  supernatural 
had  happened  to  me.” 

The  speaker  was  silent,  and  fiHed  his  pipe. 

“  Ah,  sir,”  said  Monsieur  Finaplentof,  “  no  doubt  you 
led  a  holy  life,  and  this  was  the  recompense  of  ”  —  He 
stopped  short,  observing  that  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch’s  eyes 
grew  smaller  and  his  mouth  broader,  as  if  irresistibly 
tempted  to  laugh. 

“  But  if  you  once  admit  the  supernatural,”  insisted  An¬ 
ton  Stepanyteh,  “  if  you  once  allow  its  intervention  in  the 
circumstances  of  actual  life,  so  to  speak,  what  is  there  left 
for  sane  reason  to  do  ?  ” 

Nobody  could  find  a  suitable  reply. 

Such  is  an  abbreviated  upshot  of  TourgudnefTs  Dog, 
which  occupies  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  Nouyelles 
Muscovites,  done  into  French  partly  by  Prosper  Meriraee, 
and  partly  by  the  Russian  author  himself. 


AN  UNINVrPED  GUEST. 

It  was  nearly  three  o’clock  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  ;  the 
long  polished  counters  of  our  bank,  the  Royal  Domestic 
Bank,  were  crowded  with  customers  —  money  was  flowing 
in  and  running  out  in  the  usual  business-like  manner. 


UNINVITED  a  VEST. 
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From  a  raised  desk  in  my  private  room,  I,  the  qtianager  of  ' 
the  Royal  Domestic  Bank,  looked  out  on  the  busy  scene  with  | 
t  certain  pride  and  pleasure.  The  Royal  Domestic  is  not  a  i 
lonc'-established  institution,  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  say  j 
that  much  of  its  prosperity  and  success  is  attributable  to  the  j 
teal  and  expeiience  of  its  manager.  In  corroboration  of  { 
this  statement,  I  might  refer  to  the  last  printed  Report  of  j 
the  directors,  laid  before  the  shareholders  at  their  annual 
meeting,  in  whi<;h  they  are  pleased  to  say —  But  after  | 
all,  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  guilty  of  undue  egotism  and  ^ 
conceit,  if  I  repeat  the  flattering  terms  in  which  they  speak 
of  me. 

A  clerk  put  his  head  inside  my  door.  “  Mr.  Thrapstow, 
sir,  to  speak  to  you.” 

«  Send  him  in,  Roberts,”  I  said. 

Charles  Thrapstow  I  had  known  from  boyhood  ;  we  had 
both  been  reared  in  the  same  country  town.  The  fact  that 
his  parents  were  of  considerably  higher  social  status  than 
mine,  perhaps  made  our  subsequent  intimacy  all  the  pleas¬ 
anter  to  me,  and  caused  me  to  set  a  value  upon  his  good  | 
opinion  greater  than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Thrapstow  was  a  i 
stockbroker,  a  very  clever,  pushing  fellow,  who  had  the  rep-  | 
ntstion  of  possessing  an  excellent  judgment  and  great  good  ; 
lock.  At  my  request,  he  had  brought  his  account  to  our 
bank.  It  was  a  good  account;  he  always  kept  a  fair  bal-  j 
ance,  and  the  cashier  had  never  to  look  twice  at  his  checks. 

Charlie,  like  everybody  else  in  business,  occasionally  j 
wanted  money.  I  had  let  him  have  advances  at  various  i 
times,  of  course  amply  covered  by  securities,  advances  which 
were  always  promptly-  repaid,  and  the  securities  redeemed,  j 
At  this  time,  he  had  hve  thousand  pounds  of  ours,  to  secure  I 
which  we  held  City  of  Damascus  Water-company’s  bonds  I 
to  the  nominal  value  of  ten  thousand.  My  directors  rather  ! 
demurred  to  these  bonds,  as  being  somewhat  speculative  in  i 
nature ;  but  as  I  represented  that  the  Company  was  highly  | 
respectable,  and  its  shares  well  quoted  in  the  market,  and  I 
that  I  had  full  confidence  in  our  customer,  our  people  sane-  | 
tioned  the  advance.  I  had  perhaps  a  little  uneasy  feeling  | 
myself  about  those  bonds,  for  they  were  not  everybody’s  i 
money,  and  there  might  have  been  some  little  difficulty  in  i 
finding  a  customer  lor  them  in  case  of  the  necessity  for  a  j 
sudden  sale.  I 

Thrapstow  came  in  radiant.  He  was  a  good-looking  ; 
fellow,  with  a  fair  beard  and  moustache,  bright  eyes  of  i 
bluish  gray,  a  nose  tilted  upwards  giving  him  a  saucy,  res¬ 
olute  air ;  he  was  always  well  dressed,  the  shiniest  of  boots,  ! 
the  most  delicate  shade  of  color  in  his  light  trousers  and  ! 
gloves,  the  glossiest  of  blue  frock-coats,  a  neat  light  dust-  ' 
coat  over  it,  a  blue  bird’s-eye  scarf  round  his  throat,  in  ; 
which  was  thrust  a  massive  pin,  containing  a  fine  topaz,  full  ; 
oflustre,  and  yellow  as  beaten  gold.  .  i 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  customer  for  those  Damascus  bonds  i 
waiting  at  my  office ;  sold  ’em  well,  too  —  to  Billings  I 
Brothers,  who  want  them  for  an  Arab  firm.  One  premium, 
and  I  bought  at  one  discount.”  •  | 

“I’ni  very  glad  of  it,  Charlie,”  I  said,  and  I  felt  really  ' 
pleased,  not  only  for  Thrapstow’s  sake,  but  because  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds,  and  the  <lirectors’  shrugs 
whenever  they  were  mentioned.  ' 

Hand  ’em  over,  old  fellow,”  said  Charlie,  “  and  I’ll  bring 
you  Billings’s  check  up  in  five  minutes.  You  won’t  have 
closed  by  then  ;  or  if  you  have.  I’ll  come  in  at  the  private  | 
door.” 

I  went  to  the  safe,  and  put  my  hand  upon  the  bonds.  | 
Charlie  stood  there  looking  so  frank  and  free,  holding  j 
out  his  hand  for  the  bonds,  that  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  say  to  I 
him,  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Bring  your  customer  here,  i 
and  let  him  settle  for  the  bonds,  and  then  I  will  hand  them  j 
over.  I  should  have  said  this  to  anybody  else,  but  somehow  ! 
I  couldn’t  say  it  to  Charlie.  There  would  only  be  five  ' 
minutes’  risk,  and  surely  it  was  no  risk  at  all.  j 

The  thing  was  done  in  a  moment ;  I  was  carried  away  by 
Thrapstow’s  irresistible  manner.  I  handed  over  the  bonds,  ‘ 
and  Charlie  went  olT  like  a  shot. 

It  wanted  seven  minutes  to  three,  and  I  sat  watching  the 
Mnds  of  the  clock  in  a  little  tremor,  despite  my  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  Thrapstow ;  but  then  I  had  so  thorough  a  knowl¬ 


edge  of  all  the  rules  of  banking,  that  I  couldn’t  help  feeling 
that  I  had  done  wrong.  A  few  minutes,  however,  would  set 
it  right.  Charlie’s  white  hat  and  glittering  topaz  would 
soon  put  in  an  appearance. 

Just  at  a  minute  to  three  the  cashier  brought  me  three 
checks,  with  a  little  slip  of  pajier  attached.  They  were 
Thrapstow’s  checks,  for  fifteen  hundred  —  twelve  hundred 
and  three  hundred  odd  re.«pectively,  and  his  balance  was 
only  five  hundred  odd.* 

I  turned  white  and  cold.  “  Of  course  you  must  refuse 
them,”  I  said  to  the  cashier. 

When  he  went  out,  I  sat  in  my  chair  quite  still  for  a  few 
moments,  bewildered  at  the  sudden  misfortune  that  had 
happened  to  me.  Charles  Thrapstow  was  clearly  a  de¬ 
faulter  ;  but  there  was  this  one  chance  —  he  might  have 
given  the  checks  in  the  confidence  of  selling  those  bonds, 
and  placing  the  balance  to  his  account.  In  due  course, 
these  checks,  which  were  crossed,  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  clearing-hou.se,  and  have  been  presented  on  the 
morrow.  But  it  seemed  that  his  creditors  had  some  mis¬ 
trust  of  him,  and  had  caused  the  checks  to  be  demanded 
out  of  due  course. 

The  clock  struck  three.  Charles  had  not  come  back. 
The  bank  doors  closed  with  a  clang.  I  could  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer.  Telling  the  bank  porter  that  if  Mr. 
Thrapstow  came,  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  private  door, 
and  was  to  be  detained  in  my  room  till  I  returned,  I  went 
out,  and  made  my  way  to  his  office,  which  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  He  wasn’t  there.  The  clerk,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  knew  nothing  about  him.  He  was  in 
Capel  Court,  perhaps  —  anywhere,  he  didn’t  know.  Had 
he  been  in  within  the  last  half-hour  V  Well,  no;  the  clerk 
did  not  think  he  had.  His  story,  then,  of  the  customer 
waiting  at  his  office  was  a  lie. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  went  back  to  the  bank.  No ;  Mr. 
Thrapstow  hadn’t  been  in,  the  porter  said.  I  took  a  cab 
and  went  oft’  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Gedgemount,  the  solicitor 
to  the  bank.  I  told  him  in  confidence  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  his  advice.  “  Could  I  get  a  warrant  against  this 
Thrapstow  for  stealing  the  bonds  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  ’  said  Gedgemount,  “I  don’t  think  you 
can  make  a  criminal  matter  of  it.  It  isn’t  larceny,  because 
you  abandoned  the  possession  of  the  bonds  voluntarily. 
No ;  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  touch  him.  You  must  make 
a  bankrupt  of  him,  and  then  you  can  pursue  him,  as  having 
fraudulently  carried  oft’  his  assets.” 

But  that  advice  was  no  good  to  me,  I  think  1  was  wrong 
in  taking  it.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  gone  straight  off  to 
the  police  office,  and  put  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  de¬ 
tectives.  Dignified  men  of  law,  like  Gedgemount,  always 
find  a  dozen  re.isons  for  inaction,  except  in  matters  that 
bring  grist  to  their  own  mill. 

I  went  home  completely  tlisheartened  and  dejected.  How 
could  I  face  my  directors  with  such  a  story  as  that  1  had  to 
tell’f  The  only  excuse  that  I  could  urge  of  private  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  in  the  man  who  had  robbed  us,  would 
make  the  matter  only  the  worse.  Clearly,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  told  the  circumstances  to  the  directors,  I  should  be 
bound  to  place  my  resi<ination  in  their  hands,  to  be  put  into 
force  if  they  thought  fit.  And  there  would  be  little  doubt 
but  that  they  would  .accept  it.  How  damaging,  too,  the 
story  would  be  to  me,  when  I  tried  to  obtain  another  ap¬ 
pointment. 

I  had  promised  to  take  my  wife  and  children  for  an  ex¬ 
cursion  down  the  river,  as  soon  as  the  bank  closed,  and  the 
youngsters  eagerly  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  I  replied 
so  savagely  and  sternly,  that  the  children  made  off  in  tears ; 
my  wife,  coming  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  fared  little 
better.  I  must  have  had  a  sunstroke  or  something,  she  told 
me,  and  brought  bandages  and  eau  de  Cologne.  I  flung 
away  in  a  rage,  and  went  out  of  the  house.  I  must  be 
doing  something,  I  felt,  and  I  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  to 
Thrapstow’s  lodgings. 

Mr.  Thrapstow  wasn’t  coming  home  that  night,  his  land¬ 
lady  told  me;  she  thought  he  was  away  fora  little  jaunt; 
but  she  iliiln’t  know.  He  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  a 
small  house  in  Ecclesford  Street,  Pimlico  —  two  rooms 
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opening  into  each  other.  1  told  the  woman  that  I  would  sit 
down  and  write  a  letter.  She  knew  me  well  enough,  as  1 
had  frequently  visited  Thrapstow,  and  she  left  me  to  my¬ 
self.  Then  1  began  to  overhaul  everything,  to  try  to  find 
out  some  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  A  few  letters  were  on 
the  chimney-piece ;  they  were  only  circulars  from  trades¬ 
men.  In  the  fireplace  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
charred  tinder.  He  bad  evidently  been  burning  papers 
recently,  and  a  quantity  of  them.  I -turned  the  tinder  care¬ 
fully  over,  spreading  it  out  upon  a  newspaper.  I  found 
nothing  legible  except  one  little  scrap  of  paper,  which  the 
fire  had  not  altogether  reduced  to  powder,  on  which  I  saw 
the  name  Isabel  sminingwith  metallic  lustre.  Then  I  went 
to  the  bedroom,  and  searched  that.  Here,  too,  were  evident 
preparations  for  flight :  coats  and  other  garments  thrown 
hastily  into  cupboards,  boxes  turned  out,  an  o<ld  glove  or 
two  lying  upon  the  dressing-table.  I  carefully  searched  all 
the  pockets  for  letters  or  other  documents,  but  I  found 
nothing.  The  keys  were  left  in  all  the  receptacles ;  an 
instance  of  Charlie’s  thoughtfulness  for  others,  in  the 
midst  of  his  rascality. 

Lying  upon  the  wash-stand  was  a  card,  which  was  blank 
upon  one  side,  but  on  the  other  had  the  name  of  a  photog¬ 
rapher  printed  upon  it.  The  card  was  wet,  as  if  it  had 
been  soaked  in  water  ;  and  near  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a 
round  irregular  cut,  which  did  not  quite  penetrate  the  card. 
It  had  evidently  once  had  a  photograph  fastened  on  it ; 
accordingly,  the  card  had  been  wetted,  to  facilitate  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  photograph,  whilst  the  face  of  the  portrait  had 
evidently  been  cut  out,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  locket  or 
something  similar. 

It  struck  me  at  once  that  the  photograph  about  which  a 
man  on  the  eve  of  flight  would  take  so  much  trouble,  must 
be  of  a  person  very  dear  to  him  ;  probably  his  sweetheart. 
Although  I  had  been  intimate  with  Thrapstow,  he  had 
always  been  very  reserved  as  to  his  own  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  I  had  no  clue  to  guide  me  to  any  of  them,  except 
the  photographer’s  card. 

Reentering  my  cab,  I  drove  off  to  the  photographer’s. 
There  was  no  number  or  distinguishing  mark  upon  the 
card,  and  the  chances  seemed  faint  that  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  anything  about  it.  Indeed,  at  first,  when  the 
man  found  that  I  wasn’t  a  customer,  he  seemed  little  in¬ 
clined  to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter.  The  promise 
of  a  fee,  however,  made  him  more  reasonable,  and  he 
oflered  to  let  me  see  his  books,  that  I  might  search  for  the 
name  I  wanted  to  find.  But  then  I  didn’t  know  the  name 
I  wanted  to  find.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  photograph  had 
been  done  for  Thrapstow  ;  if  it  had,  there  would  probably 
appear  in  the  books  only  the  useless  record  of  his  address, 
already  known  to  me.  Then  the  man  shook  his  head.  If 
1  didn’t  know  the  name,  it  was  no  use  looking :  the  card 
was  nothing,  he  said  ;  he  sent  hundreds  out  every  month. 
What  information  could  he  possibly  give  me  ?  Then  I 
tried  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of  Thrapstow. 
But  a»ain  he  shook  his  bead.  If  he  hadn’t  taken  bis  like¬ 
ness,  he  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  remember  him  ;  hardly  even 
then,  so  many  people  passed  through  his  hands. 

All  this  time  be  had  been  carelessly  holding  the  c.ard  in 
his  fingers,  glancing  at  it  now  and  then,  and  suddenly  an 
idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  “  Stop  a  bit,”  he  said,  and 
went  into  his  dark  chamber,  and  presently  emerged, 
smelling  strongly  of  chemicals.  “  Look  here,”  he  said 
triumphantly.  1  looked,  and  saw  a  very  faint  ghostly  im¬ 
pression  of  a  photograph.  “  It’s  printed  itself  through,” 
said  the  man  — “  they  will  sometimes  —  and  I've  brought 
it  to  light.  Yes,  I  know  the  original  of  that.”  Again  he 
dived  into  a  closet,  and  brought  out  a  negative  with  a 
number  and  label  to  it.  Then  he  turned  to  his  book,  and 
wrote  down  an  address  for  me  —  Mrs.  Stlaidmont,  Larkspur 
Road,  Netting  Hill. 

Away  I  went  to  Larkspur  Road.  Mrs.  Maidmont’s 
house  was  a  small,  comfortable  residence,  with  bright  win¬ 
dows,  verandahs,  gorgeous  window-boxes,  and  striped  sun- 
blinds.  Mrs.  Maidmont  was  at  home,  said  a  very  neat, 
pretty- looking;  maid ;  and  I  sent  in  my  card,  with  a 
message :  “  On  most  important  business.”  The  maid  came 


back  to  say  that  her  mistress  did  not  recognize  the  name 
but  would  I  walk  in  ?  I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  drawing! 
room  on  the  first  flofjr.  An  elderly  lady  rose  to  greet  me 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  at  the  same  time  with  a  <rood 
deal  of  uneasy  curiosity  visible  in  her  face.  This  was  not 
the  original  of  the  photograph,  who  was  a  young  and  charm¬ 
ing  girl. 

“Madame,”  I  said  rapidly,  “  I  believe  that  my  friend 
Charles  Thrapstow,  is  well  known  to  you  ;  now,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  I  should  ascertain  where  he  is  at 
this  moment.” 

“  Stay  1  ”  said  the  old  lady.  “  You  are  laboring  under 
a  complete  mistake;  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  you  mention;  a  name  I  never  heard 
before.” 

I  Was  she  deceiving  me?  I  did  not  think  so. 

“  Perhaps  Miss  Maidmont  may  know,”  I  said  eagerly. 

I  “  Miss  Maidmont  is  not  likely  to  have  formed  any  ac- 
I  quaintance  without  her  mother’s  knowledge,”  said  Mr*. 
Maidmont  with  dignity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  for  me  to  retreat  with  apologies. 

“I  am  very  busy,  you  see,”  went  on  the  old  lady,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  ;  and  intieed  the  room,  now  1  looked 
about  me,  I  saw  to  be  strewed  with  preparations  for  some 
festive  event,  a  ball  perhaps,  or,  from  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms  that  I  saw  peeping  out  of  a  milliner’s  box,  more 
likely  a  wedding.  I  was  about  to  take  my  departure  reluc¬ 
tantly,  when  a  young  girl,  a  charming  young  girl,  bounded 
into  the  room :  she  was  the  original  of  the  photograph. 

“  Oh,  mamma  !  ”  she  cried,  “  hero’s  a  letter  from  poor 
Charlie  to  say  he  can’t  possibly  come  here  to-night !  Isn’t 
:  it  provoking  ?  And  1  want  to  consult  him  about  so  many 
things.” 

I  “  Well,  my  dear  Isabel,”  said  the  old  lady  placidly, 

!  “you’ll  have  enough  of  his  company  after  to-morrow.” 

From  which  I  judged  that  my  surmise  as  to  the  wedding 
j  was  correct,  and  that  Charlie  was  the  bridegroom-elect. 

I  By  the  way,”  she  went  on,  “  here’s  a  gentleman,  Isabel, 

;  who  insists  that  we  know  a  Mr.  Charles  —  I  forget  the 
neune  now.” 

“  Thrapstow,”  I  interjected. 

“  A  Mr.  Charles  Thrapstow.  You  know  of  no  such 
person,  Bella  ?  ” 

“  1  know  of  no  Mr.  Charles  but  Charles  Tempest,”  said 
Isabel. 

^  “  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  initials  of  our  friends  should 

!  be  the  same.  May  I  ask  if  y'ou  have  given  your  portrait, 

!  taken  by  Blubore  of  Kensington  ”  — 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  Mrs.  Maidmont  rising,  and  sound- 
!  ing  the  bell,  “  this  is  rather  too  much  from  a  total  stranger. 

I  We  don’t  know  your  friend,  and  we  don’t  know  you. 
i  Susan,  show  tbis  gentleman  out.” 

!  “  But  a  gentleman,”  I  cried,  “  with  blue  eyes,  and  yellow 

beard  and  moustache,  and  turned-up  nose.” 

“  No  more !  ”  cried  Mrs:  Maidmont.  “  Am  I  to  repeat 
once  more,  we  know  nothing  about  him  ?  ” 

What  could  I  do  under  these  circumstances  but  take  my 
i  leave?  In  Susan,  however,  I  found  an  unexpected  ally. 
She  had  heard  my  parting  words  of  description,  and  she 
turned  to  me  as  we  were  descending  the  stairs,  and  said, 
“  Miss  Isabel’s  young  man  is  exactly  like  that.”  Half  a 
crown  and  a  few  blandishments,  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  1  think  even  my  worthy  spouse  would  have  con¬ 
doned,  put  me  into  possession  of  the  facts. 

M  iss  Maidmont  was  really  going  to  be  married  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  St.  Spikenard’s  Church  to  a  Mr.  Charles 
■  Tempest,  a  very  good-looking  young  man,  whom  they  had 
not  known  long,  but  who  seemed  to  be  very  well  oft'.  My 
'  description  of  my  friend  tallied  exactly  with  Susan’s  of  the 
bridegroom;  but  the  coincidence  might  be  merely  acci¬ 
dental. 

“  Had  Miss  Maidmont  a  photograph  of  her  Ibver  ?  ”  I 
I  asked.  ^ 

I  She  had,  in  her  own  room,  it  seemed.  Susan  couldn’t 
I  get  at  it  now  without  suspicion ;  but  she  promise*!  to  secure 
;  it,  and  bring  it  with  her  if  I  would  meet  ner  at  nine  o’clock 
I  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
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I  waH  punctual  to  my  tryst ;  and  at  nine,  Susan  made 
her  appearance  with  a  morocco-case  containing  an  excellent 
likeness  of  my  friend,  Charles  Thrapstow,  massive  pin  with 
topaz  in  it,  and  all. 

yon  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  I  go  to  Mrs.  Maid- 
Bont,  and  tell  her  how  she  was  deceived  in  her  daughter’s 
lover  ?  That  would  have  been  the  way  best  adapted  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  Maidmonts  ;  but  would  it  bring 
l^k  the  five  thousand  pounds  ?  I  thought  not. 

“  Miss  Maidmont,”  I  soliloquized,  “  will  find  some  way 
to  warn  her  lover.  Even  robbing  a  bank  may  not  embitter 
a  girl  attainst  her  sweetheart,  and  no  doubt  she’s  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Charlie.”  No ;  1  determined  on  a 
different  plan. 

I  rose  early  next  morning,  dressed  myself  with  care,  put 
on  a  pair  of  pale  primrose  gloves,  donned  my  newest  beaver, 
and  took  cab  to  St.  Spikenard's,  Netting  Hill. 

The  bells  were  jangling  merrily  as  I  alighted  at  the 
church-door  ;  a  small  erowd  had  already  gathered  on  the 
pavement,  drawn  together  by  that  keen  foresight  of  coming 
excitement  characteristie  of  the  human  species.  “  Friend 
of  the  bridegroom,”  I  whispered  to  the  verger,  and  I  was 
forthwith  shown  into  the  vestry.  The  elergyman  was  there 
already,  and  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  vague  kind  of  way. 

“  Not  the  bridegroom ‘f  ”  he  said  in  a  mild  interrogative 
manner.  I  told  him  that  I  was  only  one  of  his  friends,  and 
we  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  a  comatose  kind  of  way, 
till  a  little  confusion  at  the  vestry-door  broke  the  spell. 
“Here  he  comes  1  ”  whispered  some  one ;  and  next  moment 
there  appeared  in  the  vestry,  looking  pale  and  agitated,  but 
very  handsome,  Mr.  Charles  Thrapstow. 

1  had  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  a  corner, 
before  he  recognized  who  I  was.  When  he  saw  me,  I 
thought  he  would  have  fainted.  “  Don’t  betray  me,”  he 
whispered. 

I  held  out  my  hand  with  significant  gesture. 

“  Five  thousand,”  1  whispered  in  his  ear. 

“You  shall  have  it  in  five  minutes.” 

“Your  minutes  are  long  ones.  Master  Charles,”  I  said. 

With  trembling  fingers,  he  took  out  a  pocket-book,  and 
banded  me  a  roll  of  notes. 

“I  meant  it  for  you,  Tom,”  he  said.  Perhaps  he  did, 
but  we  know  the  fate  of  good  intentions. 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  eount  over  those  notes :  there 
were  exactly  five  thousand  pounds. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “  Master  Charlie,  take  yourself  off  1  ” 

“  You  promised,”  he  urged,  “  not  to  betray  me.” 

“  No  more  I  will,  if  you  go.” 

“  She’s  got  ten  thousand  of  her  own,”  he  whispered. 

“  Be  off ;  or  else  ”  — 

“  No ;  1  won’t,”  said  Charlie,  making  up  his  mind  with 
a  desperate  eff  ort ;  ”  Ill  not.  I’ll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  bit  of  a  stir,  and  a  general 
call  for  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  had  just  arrived,  people 
siud.  He  pushed  his  w.ay  out  to  the  carriage,  and  whis¬ 
pered  a  few  words  to  Isabel,  who  fell  baek  in  a  faint. 
There  was  a  great  fuss  and  bustle,  and  then  some  one  came 
and  said  that  there  was  an  informality  in  the  license,  and 
that  the  wedding  couldn’t  come  off  that  day. 

I  didn’t  wait  to  see-  anything  further,  but  posted  off  to 
the  bank,  and  got  there  just  as  the  board  were  assembling. 
I  suppose  some  of  the  directors  had  got  wind  of  Thrap- 
stow’s  failure,  for  the  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  got  into  the 
board-room  was  old  Venables  grumbling  out :  “  How  about 
those  Damascus  bonds,  Mr.  Manager  V  ”  I  rode  rough¬ 
shod  over  old  Venables,  and  tyrannized  considerably  over 
the  board  in  general  that  day,  but  I  couldn’t  help  thinking 
how  close  a  tning  it  was,  and  how  very  near  shipwreck  I 
had  been. 

As  for  Thrapstow,  I  presently  heard  that,  after  all,  he 
had  arranged  with  his  creditors,  and  made  it  up  with  Miss 
Haidmontr.  He  had  a  tongue  that  would  wind  round  any¬ 
thing,  if  you  only  gave  him  time,  and  I  wasn’t  mur;h  sur- 

C'sed  at  hearing  that  his  wedding-day  was  fixed.  He 
n’t  sent  me  an  invitation,  and  I  don’t  suppose  he  will, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  thrust  myself  forward  a  second 
time  as  an  uninvited  guest. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  BEES. 

There  are  few  hobbies  which  a  man  rides  more 
eagerly,  when  he  has  once  mounted  it,  than  bee-keeping. 
It  is  not  merely  the  pleasant  occupation  and  continual 
change  of  interest  which  these  industrious  creatures  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  master,  that  so  engross  his  thoughts ;  out, 
luckily  for  human  nature,  always  glad  to  engage  in  a  fray, 
there  are  many  vexed  questions  connected  with  the  life 
and  economy  of  the  hive-bee,  which  evoke  the  love  of  con¬ 
troversy  as  well,  in  all  properly  enthusiastic  apiarians. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny  to  those  of  Swam¬ 
merdam,  Huber,  and  Kirby,  naturalists  have  wrangled  over 
the  bee.  In  tbe  very  last  book  published  on  bees,  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  rival  bee-keepers  on  disputed  points  in  their 
life-history  are  still  brought  forward  as  prominently  as  ever. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  advocate  no  theory,  nor  to 
dilate  on  the  wondrous  instincts  of  the  bee,  but  simply  to 
recount  some  of  the  more  curious  lore  connected  witn  the 
little  insect  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

According  to  Virgil,  Jupiter  gave  the  bee  its  marvellous 
habits,  because  bees  fed  bim  with  honey  when,  as  an  infant, 
he  lay  concealed  in  the  Cretan  cave  from  his  father’s 
search.  The  Curetes,  a  Cretan  tribe,  used  to  dance  round 
the  babe  and  drown  his  cries  by  rattling  brazen  cymbals, 
whence  comes  the  origin  of  swarms  of  bees  at  the  present 
day  being  pursued  by  housewives  with  much  clanging  of 
keys  against  frying-pans,  the  belief  being  universal  that 
this  noise  is  agreeable  to  them.  Indeed  Pliny,  with  ques¬ 
tionable  logic,  argues,  because  this  clatter  is  always  made 
when  bees  swarm,  therefore  they  must  be  gifted  with  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Kirby,  who  wrote  a  most  valuable  mon¬ 
ograph  on  bees,  estimated  that  there  are  about  250  species 
of  them  in  England.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  those 
bees  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  VVorlcl  are  destitute  of 
all  offensive  weapons.  Humboldt,  however,  explains  that 
they  have  stings,  though  comparatively  feeble  ones,  and 
they  use  them  very  seldom  —  only,  in  short,  when  irritated 
and  forced  to  defend  themselves.  While  seated  on  the 
peak  over  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  he  tells  us,  “  deter¬ 
mining  the  dip  of  the  needle,  I  found  my  hands  covered 
with  a  species  of  hairy  bee,  a  little  smaller  than  the  honey¬ 
bees  of  the  north  of  Europe.  These  insects  make  their 
nests  in  the  around  ;  they  seldom  ffy,  and  from  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  their  movements  I  should  have  supposed  they  were 
benumbed  by  the  cold  of  the  mountain,  llic  people  call 
them  anpeWo*  (little  angels),  because  they  very  seldom 
sting.”  (Cosmos,  i.  435.)  Among  the  numerous  tribes  of 
leaf-cutting  and  mason  bees  common  in  England,  most  pos¬ 
sessors  of  a  garden  must  have  noticed  the  ravages  of  the 
megachile  centuncularie,  one  of  the  former  class.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  hive-bee,  and  cuts  little  segments,  as  clear 
as  if  punched  out  by  a  machine,  from  the  leaves  of  roses 
and  peas.  The  operation  is  very  speedily  performed  when 
the  bee  has  once  made  her  choice ;  the  strong  mandibles 
go  to  work,  and  soon  the  bee  flies  off  with  her  green  load. 
If  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  her  nest  is  situated  in  some 
palisade  or  gate-post.  The  creature  runs  her  tunnels  into 
the  woo<l  by  means  of  these  same  powerful  jaws,  and 
then  lines  them  with  the  pieces  of  leaf.  They  are  not  fast¬ 
ened  together,  but  the  cells  are  honey-tight,  and  as  fast  as 
they  are  lined  with  leaves,  an  egg  is  dropped  into  each. 
Perhaps  Virgil.  Pliny,  and  the  other  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  bees  carrying  ballast  to  steady  themselves  in 
windy  weather,  had  witnessed  the  doings  of  leaf-cutting 
bees,  and  confounded  them  with  hive-bees. 

What  we  know  as  the  queen  bee  was  always  with  the 
ancients,  in  treating  of  hive-bees,  called  the  king,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  absolute  master  of  the  community.  They 
describe  him,  truly  enough,  as  being  twice  as  large  as  tbe 
common  bee,  more  glittering  in  aspect,  and  (says  Pliny, 
with  a  touch  of  imagination)  “  on  his  brow  glitters  a  whit¬ 
ish  spot,  like  a  diadem.”  Dryden  shall  translate  from  Vir¬ 
gil  how  he  is  obt;yed  :  — 

The  king  presides,  his  subjects’  toil  surveys ; 

The  servile  route  their  careful  Cesar  praise ; 
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mm  they  extol,  they  worship  him  alone, 

They  crowd  his  levees  and  support  his  throne. 

They  raise  him  on  their  shoulders  with  a  shout. 

And  when  tl  eir  sovereign’s  quarrel  calls  them  out. 

His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy. 

And  think  it  honor  at  his  feet  to  die. 

The  king  is  stingless ;  “  armed  only  with  his  majestic  port.” 
Modern  science  regards  this  so-called  king  as  mother  and 
monarch  of  the  hive.  It  is  found  that  she  lives  four  years, 
and  is  hatched  from  the  egg  in  fourteen  days,  while  the 
workers  require  twenty-one  days,  and  the  drones  twenty- 
four,  These  strange  figures  are  part  of  the  mystery  attach¬ 
ing  to  bees  ;  but  a  still  more  curious  fact  connected  with 
this  point  is,  that  bees  have  the  power  at  will  of  develop¬ 
ing  common  eggs  into  queen  bees.  This  is  done  by  remov¬ 
ing  an  egg  into  a  royal  cell,  and  feeding  the  little  grub 
with  a  substance  of  a  milky  gelatinous  appearance,  known 
as  “  royal  jelly.”  These  facts  have  been  ascertained  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  one  of  the  most  successful 
bee-keepers  of  the  day ;  though  what  the  exact  analysis  of 
this  “  royal  jelly  ”  may  be  is  utterly  unknown.  The  chief 
unction  of  the  queen  in  the  hive  is  to  lay  eggs,  from  which 
the  future  population  will  spring.  A  healthy  queen,  dur¬ 
ing  her  life,  is  estimated  to  lay  the  enormous  number  of 
800,000  eggs ;  often  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  months  to¬ 
gether,  she  will  lay  2000  a  day.  Whether  these  eggs  are 
all  alike,  or  whether  some  are  distinctly  worker-eggs,  and 
others  as  distinctly  drone-eggs,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
questions  on  which  all  bee-keepers  are  at  issue. 

The  working  bees  form  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
hive.  To  them  belong  industry,  labor,  patience,  ingenuity 
—  in  short,  all  the  virtues  of  the  race ;  and  while  each 
knows  his  own  duty,  and  does  it.  the  efforts  of  all  are  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  weal  of  the  community. 

Some  o’er  the  public  magazines  preside. 

And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide  ; 

These  drudge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those  at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labored  comb  ; 

To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive. 

Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive. 

Studious  of  honey  each  in  his  degree. 

The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experienced  bee. 

The  working  bee  never  lives  longer  than  nine  months ; 
they  labor  so  incessantly,  that  it  is  supposed  they  never 
sleep.  The  daily  consumption  and  waste  of  a  large  hive 
of  bees  in  summer  may  be  taken  at  two  pounds  of  noney ; 
it  will  show  the  industry  of  the  working  bees  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  beyond  this,  such  a  hive  in  favorable  weather 
will  often  accumulate  honey  to  the  amount  of  four  and  six 
pounds  daily.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  record  that  a  hive  once 
gained  twenty  pounds’  weight  of  it  in  two  days !  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  that  even  a  wild  hive  of  bees  can  soon  be  taught  to 
recognize  and  refrain  from  attacking  people  who  approach 
them.  No  wonder  that  the  ancients  esteemed  them  divine ; 
that  their  poet  laureate,  according  to  the  Platonic  philoso¬ 
phy,  assigns  them  “  a  participation  in  the  Supreme  Mind 
and  in  heavenly  influences ;  ”  and  that  another  speaks  of 
their  powers  of  presaging  wind  and  fine  weather.  Modern 
science  points  out  that  the  fimetifying  of  many  flowers  i6 
due  to  the  labors  of  bees  in  mingling  the  pollen  ;  and  most 
gardeners  must  have  noticed  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a 
pure  strain  of  any  plant  when  these  active  workmen  have 
access  to  other  varieties  of  it. 

Within  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers  the  bee  finds  the 
thin  sweet  juice  which  we  know  as  honey  ;  but  when  this 
is  carried  home  and  deposited  in  wax  cells,  it  requires  to 
be  swallowed  again  by  the  bees,  when  it  undergoes  a  thick¬ 
ening  process,  and  becomes  honey  proper.  Honey  gath¬ 
ered  almost  exclusively  from  one  kind  of  plant  or  flower 
acquires  its  special  flavor.  Thus  clover-honey  is  clear  and 
pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  but  that  made  from 
sycamore  and  gooseberry  flowers  far  exceeds  it.  Heather- 
honey  is  much  darker  than  other  kinds.  The  blossoms  of 
many  of  our  trees  furnish  excellent  honey,  which  Virgil  has 
not  Ibrgotten.  When  celebrating  the  Corycian  bee-master, 
who  was  first  of  his  neighbors  to 

Squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crowned. 


I  lie  is  careful  to  add. 

His  limes  were  first  in  flower. 

Few  blooms  are  more  grateful  than  this  to  bees. 

At  certain  times  in  spring  the  leaves  of  sycamores  and 
kindred  trees  are  covered  with  a  species  of  clammy  sub¬ 
stance  which  bees  collect  greedily.  Unfortunately,  its  dark 
color  and  disagreeable  flavor  do  much  damage  to  the  honey, 
and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  bee-keepers  if  their  charges 
never  heeded  its  attractions.  Wonderful  views  were  held 
I  regarding  it  before  science  took  it  in  hand.  Pliny  sup- 
I  posed  it  to  be  “  the  perspiration  of  the  sky,  the  saliva  of 
'  the  stars,  or  the  moisture  deposited  by  the  atmosphere 
while  purging  itself,  corrupted  by  its  admixture  with  the 
mists  of  earth.”  Countryfolk  deem  it  a  deposit  of  the  east 
winds,  and  talk  of  it  as  “  John  Honeydew.”  It  is  nothin^ 
more  or  less,  however,  than  the  product  of  apides,  which  in 
spring  are  frequently  largely  generated  on  trees  of  the  syc¬ 
amore  family. 

Drones  were  anciently  esteemed  imperfect  bees  — the 
slaves  of  the  true  bees.  I'hey  work  but  little,  says  the 
great  naturalist  of  old  days,  but  that  little  and  the  heat 
I  they  cause  is  useful  in  a  hive.  It  is  now  known  that' 
i  drones  are  really  the  males  of  the  community,  the  gay 
young  bachelors  that  woo  the  queen  when  swarming-time 
arrives.  They  have  ever  served  morality  as  an  awliil  ex¬ 
ample  to  hold  up  to  the  young ;  for  they  never  think  of 
working,  and  it  is  questioned  whether,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  they  even  take  the  trouble  to  feed  themselves. 
Certain  it  is,  that  working  bees  have  frequently  been  seen 
feeding  them,  much  as  a  bird  supplies  her  gaping  young 
I  ones.  Virgil  characteristically  calls  them  ignavum  fucoi 
petus;  and  a^ain,  immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pahula  fucut. 
A  suitable  Nemesis  always  pursues  them :  they  are,  after 
a  time,  thrust  out  of  the  hive  to  perish  of  starvation,  or  else 
actually  murdered.  Stingless  and  lazy,  every  one  must 
have  seen  them  just  before  winter  sitting  torpidly  on  a 
bough,  or  feebly  catching  the  Inst  rays  of  the  sun.  Death 
is  then  already  laying  his  hand  upon  them. 

It  has  always  been  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  hive  should  be  deemed  a  republic  or  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  many  writers  have  decided  according  to  their 
own  political  views.  Pliny  judged  it  to  be  a  republic,  with 
chiefs,  affairs  of  state,  and  (most  wonderful  of  all)  national 
character;  and  Virgil  almost  verbally  agrees  with  him. 
Shakespeare,  who  never  forgets  to  touch  upon  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  home,  adopts,  naturally  enough,  the  view  that 
bees  live  under  a  monarchy.  His  ideas  are  so  beautifully 
expressed  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  them  recalled 
to  his  mind :  — 

So  work  the  honey-bees ; 

Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts  ; 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 

Offiers,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
'Phe  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum 

Delivering  o’er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.  (Henry  V.  i.  2.) 

Wonderful  stories  concerning  the  production  of  bees  were 
current  in  ancient  times.  Some  thought  that  bees  gath¬ 
ered  their  young  off  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  from  the  flowers 
I  of  the  honey-wort,  the  reed,  or  the  olive.  Pliny  speaks  of 
them  as  sitting  on  their  eggs  like  hens.  It  was  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  bees  were  produced  from  the  putrid 
bodies  of  cattle.  Virgil  gives  a  recipe  for  the  purpose  with 
the  greatest  CTavity.  All  will  remember  the  story  of  Sam¬ 
son  and  the  honey  that  he  took  from  the  slain  lion  in  the 
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Tinevards  of  Timnath.  Naturally  Shakespeare  remem-  ! 
bere’d  this  fact :  —  | 

’Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  ! 

In  the  dead  carrion.  (Henry  IV.)  | 

The  truth  of  such  stories  is  that  occasionally  the  bee  lays  | 
its  ei'i's  in  such  carcasses,  trusting  that  the  warmth  engen¬ 
dered  by  decomposition  will  hatch  them.  There  were  en-  i 
thusiastic  bee-keepers  in  old  times,  as  at  present.  Aristom-  ' 
jchus  did  nothing  else  but  attend  to  bees  for  fifty-eight 
years;  another  amateur  was  surnamed  “  the  Wild,”  from 
dwelling  in  the  desert  in  order  to  superintend  his  favorites.  ; 
The  habits  of  Iwes  are  indeed  wonderful,  even  if  we  refuse  to  ' 
credit  the  ancient  legends  of  their  taking  up  stones  to  ballast  i 
themselves  in  their  flight  during  high  winds,  or  lying  on  their  ! 
backs  when  belated,  to  protect  their  wings  from  the  dew.  j 
We  have  ourselves  seen  a  jiair  of  bees  employed  at  the  en-  I 
trance  to  the  hive  in  creating  a  vigorous  draught,  by  per-  : 
petually  moving  their  wings,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  hive,  j 
Few  people  are  aware  how  heated  the  atmosphere  of  a  hive 
becomes  in  hot  weather.  j 

Besides  honey,  wax  is  a  regular  constituent  of  a  bee-hive.  ' 
This  is  a  secretion  from  the  bodies  of  the  bees :  though  it 
is  hard  to  explode  the  ancient  and  mo<lern  fables  concern-  ; 
ing  it  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  A  substance  termed  “  pro-  j 
polis  ”  is  also  found  in  hives.  It  is  a  kind  of  resin  used  by  ! 
the  little  artisans  to  fasten  up  any  chinks  in  their  combs  or  ! 
hives.  Bee-bread  (the  pollen  of  flowers)  is  also  carried  in,  ! 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  maggots  when  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  Comb,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  has  been  ' 
seen  in  (Jermany  eight  feet  long.  Other  articles  of  popu-  , 
lar  belief  respecting  bees  in  ancient  days  were,  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  like  a  camp  in  time  of  war,  sentinels  were 
fixed  over  the  commonwealth,  who  hummed  in  a  peculiar  ; 
manner  at  change  of  guard,  like  a  trumpet  sound,  as  Pliny 
obsenes.  The  same  veracious  authority  states  that  only  ' 
clean  persons  physically  and  morally  could  take  the  honey  | 
fiom  a  hive ;  a  thief  is  specially  hated  by  bees.  A  swarm  of 
bees,  it  was  said,  had  settled  upon  the  mouth  of  the  infant  i 
Plato,  as  an  omen  of  the  entrancing  sweetness  of  his  language  , 
and  philosophic  speculations ;  much  in  the  same  way,  we  sup-  \ 
pose,  as  Byron  said  that  a  nightingale  must  have  sung  on  ; 
the  head  of  the  bed  when  Moore  was  born.  Bees  were  bv 
the  ancients  supposed  to  detest  strong  scents  ;  the  smell  i 
of  a  crab,  if  it  were  cooked  near  a  hive,  would  half  kill  the 
inmates.  If  winter  killed  your  bees,  ancient  Latin  folk-lore  | 
directed  you  to  expose  them  in  spring  to  the  sunshine,  and  : 
to  put  hot  ashes  of  the  fig-tree  near  them,  when  they  would  ! 
come  to  life  again.  If  a  bee  stung  a  person,  it  was  thought  | 
that  it  lost  its  sting  in  the  wound,  and  either  perished  at  ; 
once  or  become  a  drone.  Multitudinous  were  their  enemies  I 
supposed  to  be.  Swallows,  bee-eaters,  wasps,  hornets,  i 
gnats,  either  seized  bees  on  the  wing  or  stole  into  the  hives  ^ 
and  made  free  with  the  honey ;  frogs  and  toads  laid  wait  > 
for  them  at  the  water’s-edge  as  they  came  to  drink  ;  even  j 
sheep  were  thought  baleful,  as  the  bees  entangled  them-  | 
selves  hopelessly  in  their  wool.  The  popular  voice  at  the  1 
present  day  adds  to  this  black  list  of  their  foes,  sparrows,  j 
tomtits,  and  hens.  It  is  certain  that  mice  are  amongst  their  I 
worst  enemies  ;  happy  is  the  bee-keeper  who  has  not  fancied  j 
his  hives  unusually  still  some  winter,  and  on  opening  one,  | 
discovered  that  a  colony  of  mice  has  taken  up  its  abode  I 
amongst  the  combs,  laying  waste  to  the  honey.  Snails,  too, 
fi^uently  enter  and  plunder  the  honey  :  as  the  bees  have  ! 
a  great  repugnance  to  touching  such  cold  slim  creatures, 
they  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will.  The  death’s- 
head  moth  is  also  said  to  enter,  deceiving  the  bees  by  imi-  i 
tating  the  buzzing  of  their  queen,  and  so  getting  at  the 
^res  unmolested.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  bees 
immuring  such  robbers  in  cells  of  wax,  and  so  destroying  ; 
them.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that,  when  the 
door  is  once  forced,  bees  yield  the  rest  of  their  fortress  up  ! 
to  the  invader  in  sheer  despair.  ' 

Great  as  is  the  difference  between  the  facts  which  mod-  j 
era  science  and  more  exact  observation  have  established  I 
with  reference  to  bees,  and  the  vague  popular  ideas  on  | 
their  economy  which,  as  we  have  striven  to  show,  were  en-  1 


tertained  respecting  them  by  antiquity,  not  the  least  curious 
circumstance  is  that  ancient  and  modern  bee-keepers  alike 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  bee  superstitions  and  folk¬ 
lore.  Some  of  the  old  beliefs  respecting  bees  have  already 
been  given.  Their  hatred  to  an  echo,  which  was  an  ancient 
article  of  the  bee-miister’s  faith,  seems  not  to  be  confirmed 
on  investigation.  Much  modern  folk-lore  on  bees  may  be 
picked  up  by  any  one  who  converses  with  the  peasantry  in 
almost  any  part  of  England.  From  some  reason  or  other, 
bees  are  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  “  uncanny  ”  creatures. 
Thus  we  were  told  in  Lincolnshire  that  bees  would  desert 
a  hive  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family,  unless 
some  one  knocked  at  their  hive  and  told  them  of  it.  The 
same  superstition  we  find  to  prevail  in  Essex,  and  even 
Cornwall.  Similarly  the  belief  that  after  a  death  hives 
ought  to  be  wrapped  in  crape  or  mourning  of  some  kind  is 
current  in  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia  generally.  It  is 
even  found  in  Lithuania,  and  is  probably  connected  with 
an  ancient  idea  that  honey  was  a  symbol  of  death.  In 
Yorkshire  there  is  a  custom  of  inviting  bees  to  the  funeral. 
If  a  wild  or  humble  bee  enter  a  Northamptonshire  cottage, 
it  is  deemed  a  certain  sign  of  death ;  if  a  swarm  of  bees 
alight  on  a  dead  tree,  or  the  dead  branch  of  a  living  one, 
there  will  be  a  death  in  the  family  within  the  year.  It  is 
curious  why  the  bee  should  in  Europe  be  so  connected  with 
death,  whereas  in  Hindoo  mythology  the  bow-string  of 
Kama  (the  Hindoo  Cupid)  is  formed  of  bees,  perhaps  as  a 
symbol  of  love  strong  as  death.  It  is  worth  while  men¬ 
tioning  one  or  two  more  bee  superstitions.  They  will 
never  thrive,  it  is  said,  in  a  quarrelsome  family,  nor  when 
they  have  been  stolen.  There  can  be  no  greater  piece  of 
ill-luck  than  to  purchase  a  swarm  ;  it  must  always  be  given, 
and  then  the  custom  is  to  return  something  for  it  in  kind  — 
a  small  pig,  say,  or  some  other  equivalent.  Money  sliould 
be  avoided  in  the  transaction  as  much  as  possible.  In 
Hampshire  it  is  a  common  saying  that  bees  are  idle  or  un¬ 
fortunate  in  their  work  whenever  there  are  wars.  At  the 
risk  of  being  esteemed  credulous,  we  may  remark  that  the 
martial  year  (1870)  was  an  unlucky  honey  year.  East 
winds  and  drought  seemed  in  that  year  to  have  repressed 
the  secretion  of  honey  in  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  statistics  of  the  profits  that 
may  be  made  from  bee-farming,  extracted  from  a  published 
letter  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  perhaps  the  most  successful  bee¬ 
keeper  of  the  day.  In  1808  his  income  from  bees  was 
£32,  expenses  £5,  profit  £27.  In  1869,  income  £43,  ex¬ 
penses  £13,  profit  £30  :  42  hives  kept.  In  1870,  income 
£70,  expenses  £20,  profit  £50.  Mr.  Pettigrew  values  his 
stock,  we  may  add,  at  £  1  8s.,  per  hive.  He  uses  nothing  but 
straw  bee-hives,  and  strongly  recommends  bee-keeping  to 
cottagers,  and  all  who  wish  to  increase  their  income,  as  an 
unfailing  source  of  profit  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
care.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  we  have  seldom  read  a  more 
interesting  and  instructive  work  on  the  whole  subject  than 
his  “  Handy  Book  of  Bees.”  For  details  of  management, 
etc.,  it  is  simply  indispensable  to  all  who  would  study  or 
keep  bees. 


RODERICH  BENEDIX. 

The  death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  Roderich  Benedix, 
announced  in  a  recent  telegram  from  Leipsic,  will  cause 
but  little  emotion  in  England,  where  the  popular  German 
dramatist  was  scarcely  known  even  by  his  works.  Of 
numbers  of  French  playwrights  it  may  be  said  that  our 
public  is  acquainted  with  their  principal  productions  if  not 
with  their  names ;  but  Benedix  was  not  merely  ignored, 
he  was  really  unknown.  Probably  until  the  production  of 
Mr.  Robertson’s  “  School,”  which,  without  being  a  transla¬ 
tion  or  even  a  close  imitation,  is  held  to  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  Benedix’s  pieces,  the  name  of  the  German 
author  had  never  been  printed  in  this  country.  Some 
gentleman  who  had  seen  “  School  ”  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre  had  previously  seen  “  Aschenbrodel  ” 
somewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  Times  declared  the  two  pieces  to  be  identical,  which. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not.  To  this  discovery,  how¬ 
ever,  Herr  Benedix  is  indebted  for  such  fame  as  he  may 
happen  at  this  moment  to  possess  in  England.  His  works  ' 
are  counted  by  hundreds.  Dramas,  comedies,  farces,  with  j 
and  without  songs,  legendary  pieces  of  a  more  or  less 
romantic  type,  and  sometimes  fitted  with  supernatural  ] 
machinery;  every  form  of  stage-play  except  tragedies,  j 
operas,  and  ballets  are  to  be  found  in  the  complete  edition 
of  this  author’s  dramatic  writings.  But  with  the  exception 
of  “  Aschenbrodel,”  nothing  by  Benedix  has  either  in  ! 
whole  or  in  |)art  taken  any  permanent  hold  of  the  English  I 
stage.  In  Prance  the  Palais  Royal  company  have  often  i 
played  Benedix,  but  without  knowing  it,  as  M.  Jourdain  1 
talked  prose.  If  books  have  “  their  fates,”  dramatic  pieces 
have  most  remarkable  destinies ;  and  it  seems  to  have  ; 
been  ordained  that  the  stage  productions  of  Benedix  '• 
should  never,  out  of  (Germany,  be  performed  in  his  name.  ! 
When,  a  good  many  years  ago,  Leon  Gozlan  produced  at  j 
the  Palais  Royal  a  very  original  little  piece  called  “  Dieu  j 
merci,  le  convert  est  mis,”  he  announced  it  as  “  tire  du 
thdAtre  Russe,”  and  explained  in  the  newspapers  that  it 
was  based  on  the  sketch  of  some  Russian  piece  given  to 
him  by  a  friend  who  had  seen  the  work  in  question  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  original  was  said  to  be  thoroughly, 
characteristically  Russian ;  and  anecdotes  were  told  of  the 
peculiar  favor  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Emperor 
Kicholas,  who  always  (as  the  story  ran)  in  commanding  a 
state  performance  ordered  that  the  national  farce,  of  which 
the  title  in  P'rench  would  be  “  Dieu  merci,  le  couvert  est 
mis,”  should  be  performed.  Nevertheless,  the  amusing 
but  insignificant  little  sketch  to  which  Ldon  Gozlan  in 
perfect  good  faith  assigned  a  Russian  origin  was  simply  a 
paraphrase  of  a  one-act  comedy  or  comedietta  (“  prolog  ” 
he  would  have  calleil  it)  by  Benedix.  It  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Russian  by  an  author  who  quite  forgot  that  Ben¬ 
edix  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
did  not  mention  his  name.  Besides,  he  bad  turned  the 
German  characters  into  Russians,  as  Ldon  Gozlan  after¬ 
wards  turned  the  Russian  characters  into  P'renchmen. 

An  old  general  and  his  wife  are  celebrating  their  silver 
wedding,  their  daughter  is  at  the  same  time  getting 
married  ;  and  while  the  two  couples  are  away  at  church  a 
footman  and  a  maid-servant,  to  whom  the  footman  is  en¬ 
gaged,  are  at  the  house  preparing  a  sumptuous  breakfast. 
When  the  elaborate  preparations  are  finished  the  footman 
exclaims,  “  Thank  God,  the  cloth  is  laid !  ”  and  invites 
the  maid-servant  to  say  the  same.  She,  on  her  side,  is 
very  glad  the  cloth  is  laid,  hut  declines  to  utter  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  wonls  dictated  to  her  by  her  intended  hus¬ 
band.  He  is  a  little  hurt  by  what  he  considers  her 
caprice,  and,  being  capricious  himself,  begs  her  not  to  be 
BO  perverse  about  a  mere  nothing,  but  to  say  at  once,  just 
because  he  has  asked  her  to  do  so,  “  Thank  Go<l,  the  cloth 
is  laid.”  The  maid  positively  refuses  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself  simply  to  please  her  betrothed.  He  insists,  she 
persists,  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  newly  married 
couple,  just  returned  from  church,  who  take  opposite  sides, 
and,  growing  more  and  more  angry,  refer  it  in  their  turn 
to  the  ancient  couple,  who  also  get  into  a  violent  passion 
about  the  scarcely  appreciable  point  of  difference  submitted 
to  them.  Thus  out  of  the  most  absurd  trifle  arises  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  becomes  a  quarrel,  then  several  quarrels,  until 
at  last  a  general  disturbance  is  going  on  about  nothing  at 
all.  Unsubstantial  as  the  subject  seems  presented  in  bare 
narrative,  it  is  amusing  enough  in  its  dramatic  form  ;  the 
confidence  with  which  the  question  under  discussion  is 
referred  from  couple  to  couple,  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  husbands  all  take  one  side  and  the  wives  the  other, 
producing  the  drollest  effect.  Except  this  trifle,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  reached  France  through  Russia,  nothing, 
we  believe,  ^  Benedix  has  found  its  way  to  the  French  ! 
stage.  In  England,  besides  “  Aschenbrodel,”  we  have  | 
some  vague  idea  of  the  subject,  at  least,  of  “  Die  zart  lichen  I 
Verwandten  ”  having  been  turned  to  account;  perhaps  in 
a  little  piece  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley,  pro<luced  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  under  the  title  of  “  Near  Rela¬ 
tions.”  The  Germans,  too,  have  published  English 
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ii-aiislalions,  or  German  editions  with  English  notes,  of » 
few  of  the  best  of  Benedix’s  plays  for  the  benefit  of 
Englishmen  studying  German. 

Benedix  cannot  be  said  to  hold  any  high  literary  position 
in  Germany.  But  his  homely  and  always  genial  themes 
are  develojred  with  much  art,  though  at  considerable 
length ;  while  his  not  too  idealized  heroes  and  his  mod¬ 
erately  interesting  heroines  (of  whom  one  is  invariably 
lively,  the  other  invariably  sentimental)  express  them¬ 
selves  in  what  passes  for  excellent  conversational  German. 
Indeed,  Benedix  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  (of  which  we 
forget  at  this  moment  the  precise  title)  on  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  German  with  elegance  and  propriety ;  and  from  the 
mere  fact  of  his  producing  such  a  work  one  must  infer  that 
he  was  at  least  a  careful  writer.  Moreover,  it  is  not  every 
dramatist’s  pl.ays  that  will  bear  the  light  of  publication  in  a 
book  form ;  whereas,  Benedix’s  dramatic  works,  in  some 
twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  are  very  readable,  and  are  largely 
read.  Independently  of  his  complete  works  and  the  de¬ 
tached  plays  for  the  use  of  students  above  mentioned,  a 
collection  has  been  ma<le  of  Benedi.x’s  minor  pieces,  with  a 
special  view  to  amateur  performances.  His  dramas  seem 
to  us  rather  feeble  ;  his  comedies  entertaining,  full  ol  agree¬ 
able  details,  unimpeachable  as  to  sentiment,  but  wanting  in 
character.  His  one- act  productions,  however,  fur  four, 
three,  two,  or  only  a  single  personage,  are  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  In  most  of  Beuedi.x’s  pieces  a  strong  family 
resemblance  may  be  detected,  which,  as  up  to  the  year  18io 
he  had  produced  a  good  many  more  than  a  hundred  (count¬ 
ing  those  only  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  collected 
work.s),  is  not  very  a8toni.>>hing.  His  matter,  too,  is  all  his 
own.  He  never,  like  Gutzkow,  Laube,  and  so  many  other 
of  the  modern  German  dramatists,  has  recourse  to  history 
or  biography  for  a  foundation ;  but  takes  his  hall-character 
subjects  and  his  middle-class  personages  from  the  society 
he  sees  around  him.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with 
writing  fifty,  twenty,  or  a  mere  dozen  of  plays,  he  would 
probably  have  been  considered  more  original.  But  he  was 
a  dramatist  by  profession,  was  constantly  called  u[)on  for 
new  pieces  and  could  not  help  repeating  himself.  The 
simple  fact  that  he  wrote  upwards  of  a  hundred  plays,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  print  them,  and  that  they  come  out  as 
well  in  type  as  on  the  stage,  says  a  great  deal  in  his  favor. 
That  he  possessed  what  is  called  “  knowledge  of  the  stage,” 
need  scarcely  perhaps  be  added.  His  directions  are  won¬ 
derfully  minute;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  -‘busi¬ 
ness  ”  his  characters  have  to  get  through  in  the  way  of  ring¬ 
ing  bells,  pouring  out  cups  of  coffee,  cooking  omelettes,  and 
so  forth.  Benedix  is  naturally  taunted  with  want  of  grasp 
when  he  is  found  amusing  his  audience  with  trivialities  ut 
this  kind.  But  he  had  a  right  to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
manner ;  and  he  depended  on  these  details  as  part  of  a 
system.  No  highly  poetical  speeches,  no  great  passages  of 
description,  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  pieces.  Nor  is 
his  dialogue  remarkable  for  genuine  wit.  But  it  is  lively, 
eminently  natural,  and,  in  the  sentimental  parts,  reaches  a 
becomingly  elevated  and  certainly  never  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  exaggerated  tone.  As  a  national  sign  it  is  worth  rfr 
marking  that  in  the  dramatic  works  of  all  kinds  by  this 
very'  [)Oi)ular  author,  not  a  situation,  a  suggestion,  a  word, 
or  an  idea  occurs  that  the  most  scrupulous  critic  could  ob¬ 
ject  to  on  the  score  of  morality  or  even  of  propriety. 

Besides  his  very  numerous  plays  and  his  treatise  on 
grammatical  construction  and  style,  Benedi.x  wrote  a  novel 
of  theatrical  life,  which,  if  knowledge  of  the  subject  avails 
anything  in  such  matters,  ought  to  be  gooil.  His  last  work 
for  the  stage  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  comedy,  called  “  Man 
muss  reden,”  produced  about  two  years  ago,  and  based  on 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  “  Sleeping  Beauty,”  as  “  .\schen- 
brmlel  ”  was  based  on  that  of  •*  Cinderella.”  In  one  scene  of 
“  Man  muss  reden  ”  a  symbolical  game  of  ”  blind  man  s 
buff”  is  played  —  a  detail  which,  like  so  many  other  of 
Benedix’s  details,  need  only  be  presented  without  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  spirit  absolutely  required  by  the  situation  to  ap¬ 
pear  altogether  childish.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  au¬ 
thor  of  so  many  agreeable  and  estimable  pieces,  played  at 
so  many  theatres  —  and  no  country  in  Europe  possesses  so 
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many  theatres  as  Germany  —  died  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  certain  that  some  three  or  four  years  a"o  a 
public  subscription  was  got  up  ibr  his  benefit.  Since  then 
he  has  written  but  little;  and  the  brief  announcement  of 
his  death  speaks  of  its  having  been  preceded  by  a  “  pro¬ 
tracted  illness.” 


AN  ODD  FISH. 

Walks  has  always  been  a  country  of  wonders.  Its 
inhabitants  possess  a  vividness  of  imagination,  and  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  reception  of  the  marvellous,  unaccountable  to 
the  colder  and  more  critical  natures  of  us  English.  In  our 
own  days,  the  fasting  girl  ”  came  nearer  to  the  miraculous 
than  any  other  phenomenon  outside  of  the  world  of  theology. 
But  she  was  not  at  all  an  original.  An  earlier  fasting 
woman  —  Mary  Thomas,  of  Celynin  Merioneth  —  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  described  by  Pen¬ 
nant  in  his  *•  Tour  in  -Wales,”  From  the  days  of  'Merlin 
indeed,  Wales  has  been  prolific  in  conjurers,  astrologers, 
magicians.  Shakespeare,  whose  Welshmen  are  admirably 
drawn,  has  well  contrasted  the  imaginative  Celt  with  the 
matter-of-fact  Englishman  in  the  characters  of  Owen 
Glendwr  and  Hotspur:  see  “  King  Henry  IV.,”  First  Part. 
“At  my  nativity,”  s.ays  Glendwr,  “  the  front  of  heaven  was 
full  of  fiery  shapes,  of  burning  cressets,  and  ,at  my  birth  the 
frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  shaked  like  a 
coward.”  Replies  Hotspur:  “Why,  .so  it  would  have 
done  at  the  same  season  if  your  mother’s  cat  had  but  kit¬ 
tened,  though  yourself  had  never  been  born.” 

Propln-ts  and  bards  have  flourished  in  wild  Wales  in 
UDinterrujUed  succession  from  the  earliest  days.  We  read 
of  Henry  Tudor,  who  was  more  than  half  a  Welshman,  and 
imbued  with  many  of  their  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
turning  aside,  on  his  victorious  march  through  Wales 
towards  his  crowning  victory  at  Bosworth,  to  visit  an  old 
friend  and  reputed  prophet,  to  whom  he  put  the  question 
plain  and  plump — should  he  succeed  in  his  enterprise? 
Our  prophet,  like  many  of  his  species,  more  confident  in 
his  distant  shots  than  at  close  quarters,  found  his  inspira¬ 
tion  had  deserted  him,  and  wisely  took  counsel  with  his 
wife.  “  Can  you  hesitate  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Foretell  success. 
You  will  gratify  him  now,  and_  should  he  fail,  he  will  never 
come  back  to  reproach  you  with  your  falsity ;  if  he  suc¬ 
ceed,  he  will  give  you  much  honor.”  Whilst  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Henry  Tudor,  we  may  notice  the  curious  supersti¬ 
tious  observance  of  an  oath  by  one  of  his  warmest  supporters 
in  Wales — Rice  ap  Thomas,  who  had  swoni  to  Richard 
Ill.  that  Henry  should  never  land  in  Wales  e.xcept  over  his 
body.  How  he  redeemed  his  vow  is  told  in  a  miniature 
represention,  thus  described  by  Dallaway  in  “  Anecdotes 
of  Painters  :  ”  “A  portrait  of  Henry’  VH.,  attributed  from 
its  excellence  to  Mabuse,  has  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  : 
on  the  button  of  the  hat  is  represented,  and  of  course  very 
minutely,  a  memorable  ciicumstance  of  Welsh  history  — 
the  chief  Rice  ap  Thomas  prostrating  himself  on  the 
^ound,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  landing,  as  pass¬ 
ing  over  his  body,  in  consequence  of  a  vow.” 

Of  other  remarkable  Welsh  magicians,  we  might  mention 
Dr.  .lohn  Dee,  of  cabalistic  fame,  who  was  born  at  Nanty- 
CToes,  Radnor ;  Evans  Arise,  another  conjurer,  who  was 
the  master  of  William  Lilley,  our  English  astrologer,  with 
many  others.  But  our  purpose  now  is  to  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  curious  instance  of  whim  and  superstition  in  a 
well-descended  Welsh  gentleman  who  flourished  in  the  last 
century.  This  was  Sir  John  Pryce,  of  Newton  Hall,  a 
man  of  most  uxorious  tendencies,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  so  devotedly  attached  to  his  third  wife,  that  on  her 
death  he  refused  to  commit  her  body  to  the  earth,  and 
caused  it  to  l>e  embalmed  and  retain  its  place  in  the  nuptial 
chamber.  This  infatuation,  by  the  way.  Sir  John  shared 
with  many  other  distinguished  persons  —  Charlemagne,  for 
instance  —  and  it  is  a  weakness  which  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy.  But  Sir  John  was  not  content  with 
the  possession  of  the  cold  effigy  of  his  former  partner ;  at 


one  time  he  formed  a  lively  hope  of  seeing  her  restored  to 
him  and  to  her  earthly  life. 

At  that  time  one  Bridget  Bostock,  of  Cheshire,  became 
notorious  for  the  apparently  miraculous  cures  she  efl’ected, 
healing  all  diseases  “  by  prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation 
of  fasting  spittle.  Multitudes  resorted  to  her  from  all 
parts,  and  kept  her  salival  glands  in  full  employ.”  The 
accounts  of  this  supernatural  healing  power  reaching  Sir 
John,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that,  to  this  wonderful 
woman,  nothing  could  be  impossible;  and  he  wrote  to  her 
the  following  letter,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  of 
Pennant : — 

“Madamk, —  Having  received  information  by  repeated 
advices,  both  public  an(f  private,  that  you  have  of  late 
performed  many  wonderful  cures,  even  when  the  best  phy¬ 
sicians  have  failed,  and  that  the  means  used  appear  to  be 
very  inadequate  to  the  etfects  produced,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  you  as  an  extr.aordinary  and  highly  favored  person. 
And  why  may  not  the  same  most  merciful  God,  who  enables 
you  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and 
strength  to  the  lame,  also  enable  you  to  raise  the  dead  to 
life  V  Now,  having  latterly  lost  a  wife  whom  I  most  ten¬ 
derly  loved,  my  children  an  excellent  stepmother,  and  our 
acquaintances  a  very  dear  and  valuable  friend,  }ou  will  lay 
us  all  under  the  highest  obligations;  and ’I  earnestly  en¬ 
treat  you,  for  God  Almighty’s  sake,  that  you  will  put  up 
your  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  on  our  behalf,  that  the 
decea.sed  may  be  restored  to  us,  and  the  late  Dame  Eleanor 
Pryce  be  raised  from  the  dead.  If  your  personal  attend¬ 
ance  appears  to  you  to  be  nece.ssary,  I  will  send  my  coach, 
and  six,  with  proper  servants  to  wait  on  you  hither,  when¬ 
ever  you  please  to  appoint.  Recompense  of  any  kind  that 
you  could  propose  would  be  made  with  the  utmost  grati¬ 
tude;  but  I  wish  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  not  offensive 
both  to  God  and  you.  I  am,  Madame,  your  most  obedient 
and  very  much  afflicted  humble  servant, 

“Joiix  PUYCK.” 

As  history  is  silent  on  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
'  that  Bridget  Bo.stock  declined  to  exercise  her  miraculous 
powers.  Indeed  she  might  well  have  rejoined,  “  Where  is 
the  thing  to  stop?  If  I  restore  to  you  wife  Numljcr  Three, 
a  strict  sense  of  justice  would  enjoin  me  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  wives  Numbers  One  and  Two;  and  there 
would  be  an  embarrassing  situation  for  all  parties.” 

After  all,  you  may  say  that  it  is  too  bad  to  laugh  at  such 
a  specimen  of  fijithfiil  devotion — that  fidelity,  outlasting 
death  and  stronger  than  the  grave,  is  a  thing  to  be  treated 
'  with  tenderness  and  respect.  But  alas  for  the  constancy 
j  and  devotion  of  man !  We  came  across  the  sequel  to  Sir 
I  John’s  love-story  the  other  day  in  a  county  history,  Fen¬ 
ton’s  “  Pembrokeshire,”  where  we  read  that  our  hero  — 

I  “  After  surviving  his  three  wives,  and  to  wean  himself,. 

I  perhtps,  from  the  memory  of  the  last,  whom  he  violently 
I  loved,  by  withdrawing  from  scenes  that  served  only  to- 
j  refresh  it,  at  an  advanced  time  of  life  came  to  reside  at 
j  Haverfordwest,  and  there  ended  his  days.  His  repeated 
I  courtships,  though  they  must  have  consumed  much,  had  not 
I  extinguished  the  tender  passion  in  him ;  fur  he  was  amorous 
I  and  gallant  to  the  last,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  the  reigning  toast  of 
that  day.  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  .... 

I  With  such  enthusiasm  did  he  nourish  this  fond  delusion, 

'  that  he  stddom  went  to  rest  till  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the 
,  mansion  of  his  beloved,  to  see  if  it  was  safe  from  fire  or 
any  such  dangers  as  are  incident  to  the  night';  <at  the  same 
time  frequently  introducing  through  the  keyhole  or  under 
the  door  some  love-song,  for  to  a  fine  taste  for  music  he 
united  no  contemptible  talent  for  poetry.” 

I  Poor  Sir  John,  however,  tbund  this  later  passion  unre- 
j  quited  ;  but  so  great  was  his  infatuation,  that  at  his  death 
it  appeared  that  he  had  left  a  will  bequeathing  all  his 
!  fortune,  away  from  his  son,  to  the  disdainful  fair  —  a  be- 
(juest  she  very  nobly  relinquished  to  his  heir.  This  dispo- 
,  sition  of  his  property  was  coupled  with  a  most  ardent. 
I  re(]uest  that  she  would  attend  to  such  instructions  as 
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would  bo  found  in  a  certain  box  specified  in  the  will 
The  historian  of  Pembrokeshire  was  himself  present  when 
the  box  was  opened.  It  contained  a  miiver  of  arrows 
made  of  light  wood  painted  green,  with  bloody  barbs,  and 
elegantly  bound  together,  accompanied  by  several  sheets 
of  paper  filled  witJu  impassioned  rhapsody,  ending  in  a 
hope  that  she  would  not  refuse  to  precede  his  corpse, 
carrying  the  devoted  quiver.  As  the  young  lady  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  bequest,  she  declined  also  the  post  of  chief 
mourner,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  without  this 
novel  and  telling  addition. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Dis-raeli  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel, 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  Socialism  and  Communism. 

A  French  writer  dcscriltes  a  young  lady  as  a  creature  that 
ceases  to  kiss  gentlemen  at  twelve,  and  begins  again  at  twenty. 

The  author  of  “Ginx’s  Baby”  is  almost  ready  with  his 
two  volume  stoiy  of  West  Indian  Life,  “  Luchraee  and  Dilloo.” 

The  first  of  the  four  illustrated  volumes  of  “  The  Parisians,” 
just  out,  contains,  for  the  first  time  uj)on  any  title  page,  the 
formal  avowal  that  the  author  of  the  “  The  Coining  Bace,”  was 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton. 

Caroline  von  Beethoven,  a  granddaughter  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  coni])Oser,  having  been  discovered  recently  in  great 
destitution  at  Vienna,  the  oddest  kind  of  provision  has  been 
made  for  her  future  maintenance  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  namely,  by  the  setting  apart  for  her  of  five  per  cent, 
at  the  Opera  in  Berlin,  on  the  performance  of  “  Fidelio.” 

A  PILGRIM  AGE  to  Allingcs  is  taking  place,  where  there  is  a 
”  holy  relic  ”  —  namely,  a  mitre  of  St.  Fran9ois  de  Sales.  It 
seems  that  the  villagers  have  turned  their  houses  into  wineshops, 
and  that  they  display  a  placard  ;  “  Vivent  les  pelerins ;  la  con- 
somination  se  paie  d’avance.”  ”  Long  live  the  pilgrims  ;  wine 
must  be  paid  for  in  advance.”  These  simple  Savoyards  would 
seem  to  have  found  out  “  how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.” 

The  Court  Journal  says  :  “  A  little  story  is  going  the  rounds 
concerning  one  of  our  Loudon  Broad  Church  clergymen,  who, 
being  recently  on  an  excursion  in  Scotland,  was  vehemently 
rebuked  by  his  landlady  for  taking  a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  clergyman  said  he  could  not  see  the  harm,  and  replied, 
‘  You  know  that  our  Lord  Himself  walked  with  his  disciples 
in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath  day.’  ‘  Aye,’  said  the  old  lady,  ‘  aye, 
I  ken  it,  an’  I  ne’er  thocht  ony  the  better  o’  Him  for  it,  nei¬ 
ther.” 

A  German  correspondent  writes :  'rhe  Daih)  Telegraph, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  the  composer  of  the  *  Wacbt  am 
Rhein,’  says,  ‘  If  Alfred  de  Musset’s  galling  verses  led  Herr 
Wilhelm  to  urite  that  national  hymn,  never  did  French  poet 
cost  his  country  dearer.’  And  again,  ‘  When  the  (iermans 
celebrate  their  victories  this  autumn  at  Berlin,  if  they  leave 
Carl  Wilhelm  out  of  the  list  of  their  leaders,  they  must  be 
thought  a  less  intellectual  people  than  the  world  has  believed 
them.’  ”  This  is  grandiloquent,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but 
the  writer  of  the  German  national  hymn  was,  after  all,  not  Carl 
Wilhelm,  but  Herr  Schnecken burger. 

Among  distinguished  English  artists  who  have  practised 
scene-painting  should  be  added  the  name  of  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  just  deceased.  In  the  time  of  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  private  theatricals  were  much  in  vogue  at  Woburn,  and 
Sir  E.  Landseer  was  then  a  frequent  and  honored  visitor ;  and 
-on  one  of  these  occasions  he  painted  a  scene,  which  represents 
the  interior  of  a  room  opening  in  the  centre  on  to  a  terrace  or 
balcony.  In  the  doorway  stands  a  lady’s  dog,  marvellously 
touched,  in  a  listening  attitude,  with  one  of  the  forepaws  up¬ 
lifted,  exhibiting  in  a  striking  degree  all  the  artist’s  wondrous 
power,  even  in  the  coarse  and  hasty  manner  incidental  to  the 
scene-painter’s  art. 

A  cuRiocs  incident  (says  Galignani)  occurred  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  during  the  deliberation  of  the  jury  on  Group  IV. 
One  of  the  largest  companies  for  producing  condensed  milk  was 
about  to  receive  a  m^al,  not  only  for  its  products  but  for  the 
invention,  when  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Horsford,  of 
Massachusetts,  interposed,  and  asserted  that  he  was  the  real 
discoverer,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  article  twenty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Ott,  of  Berne,  one  of  the  jurymen,  who  had 
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been  a  student  under  Mr.  Horsford,  confirmed  the  staiemest 
and  proposed  that  the  medal  should  be  awarded  to  his  former 
master.  The  American,  however,  declined,  asserting  that  he 
and  his  countrymen  had  decided  on  returning  without  anr 
recompense.  A  decision  was,  however,  taken  that  his  name 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  report. 

On  the  4th  of  this  month  M.  Guizot  completed  his  eighty, 
sixth  year.  This  long  life,  begun  amidst  the  storms  of  the 
first  Revolution  —  for  his  earliest  recollection  is  lieing  taken  one 
winter  morning  by  his  mother  to  bid  adieu  to  his  father,  who 
was  guillotined  that  day  —  this  long  eventful  life  is  elosing  in 
the  serenest  old  age.  “  Saint-l’dre  Guizot,”  as  an  opjtonent 
contemjituously  terms  him,  is  in  truth  a  “  holy  father’’ to  and 
among  his  family.  At  Val  Richer  he  rises  at  6  a.  m.,  works  at 
his  “  Histoire  pour  mes  petits  Enfiins  ”  until  dejeuner;  then  for 
an  hour  or  two,  the  old  man,  in  his  broad  hat  and  gray  coat,  is 
seen  walking  about  his  garden  and  grounds  alone,  or  with  his 
children  or  grandchildren.  Afterwards,  he  works  again,  ending 
the  day  by  a  cheerful,  social  evening,  to  which,  with  faculties 
unimpaired,  he  contributes  at  least  one  hklf  of  the  enjoyment. 

“  An  American,”  says  the  London  Sf>ectator,  “  has  done  a 
very  generous  thing,  for  which  Englishmen  should  not  fail  not 
only  to  be  grateful,  but  to  let  it  be  visible  that  they  are  grateful. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  having  issued  a  circular  proposing 
to  place  a  memorial  window  in  that  chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey  where  Wordsworth’s  monument  stands,  to  (ieoige 
Herbert  and  William  Cowjier,  who  were  both  of  them  educated 
in  Westminster  School,  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  I^edyer,  has  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  memorial,  and  his  offer  has  been 
accepted.  'Phis  generous  proposal  shows  that  kind  of  love  for 
English  literature  and  genius  which  does  infinitely  more  than 
mere  commercial  relations  to  bind  the  two  countries  together; 
and  we  may  at  least  admit  that,  in  this  case,  American  has  quite 
eclipsed  English  generosity,  which  seldom  goes  so  far  atield  in 
search  of  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  kindred  merit.” 

The  Times  has  achieved  the  champion  printer’s  error.  In 
a  report  of  the  Archbishop  of  York’s  sermon  on  Sunday,  before 
the  British  Association,  the  Times  said :  “  The  ‘  Post  Office 
telegraph,’  which  best  interprets  this  age,  tells  you  the  best  you 
can  come  to  in  that  line  of  tnought :  — 

“  ‘  And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world’s  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  .up  to  God, 

Stretch  tW  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.’  ” 

The  words  “  Post  Office  telegraph  ”  should  have  been  “  the 
Poet  Laureate.” 

A  Paris  money-lender,  well  known  to  thejeimesse  doree,  has 
played  one  of  his  “  clients  ”  a  trick.  The  latter  came  to  him 
wishing  to  borrow  a  thousand  francs.  ”  Come  again  to¬ 
morrow,”  was  the  reply.  The  next  day,  when  his  customer 
arrived,  “  There’s  your  money,”  said  the  old  money-lender, 
pointing  to  a  huge  pile  of  bottles  of  champagne.  ”  \Vhat  do 
you  mean  —  my  money  ?  ”  “  Well,  the  wine  there  is  worth  a 
thousand  francs.”  “  Now,”  said  the  young  man,  who  well 
knew  the  tricks  of  the  old  one,  “  how  much  will  you  give  me  for 
it,  and  take  it  off  my  hands  ?  ”  “  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.”  “  Well,”  replied  the  young  man,  ”  I  have  no  choice 
—  I  must  put  up  with  your  terms;  but,  at  any  rate.  I’ll  have  a 
bottle  of  this  champagne,  as  it  has  cost  me  such  a  pretty  penny !” 
and  seizing  a  bottle,  he  broke  the  neck.  It  was  water.  “  You 
old  vagabond  !  ”  he  cried.  “  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
you,”  was  the  phlegmatic  reply,  “  seeing  that  I  have  taken  them 
off  your  hands  ?  ” 

Asthma  1  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  raai- 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


